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PREFACE. 



There are three ways of investigating our national 
controversy. I may inquire, 1. To which of the con- 
tending parties the wrong is mainly attributable; 2. 
Whether the principal blame lies at the door of the 
South ; or 3, at the door of the Nbrih. I have chosen 
the last. 

Let it be remembered it is not my object to labor 
directly to spread out the wrong-doings of the South. 
By so doing I should break up the logic, unity, and 
strength of the argument advanced to establish the end 
in view. If I am skilful, I shall do two things : to the 
best of my ability, prove the guilt of the North directly, 
by pertinent argument ; and indirectly, by sustaining the 
defences of the South. By this course I do not lay 
myself open to the charge of prejudice. I set out to 
investigate one branch of the subject, and should not be 
censured because I do not introduce another. 

If my convictions are well founded, the causes of 
erroneous judgment may lie at two points. The founda- 
_ tions of the justification of the South and of the crimi- 
nation of the North — or rather the facts and principles 
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which decide the relative right or wrong of the parties 
— lie far back in the history of the country, and do not 
now exert their proper influence upon the public mind; 
while the heated state of popular feelings^ for many 
years, upon our vexed question, has thrown up a false 
halo which invests with still deeper obscurity the true 
moral features of our national strife. 

Touching the influence of this appeal, may I remind 
the reader, that adverse views will certainly bring up the 
sins of the South and the defences of the JTorth at every 
step. Tet he should not deem me unfair because I do 
not give them a hearing. All I ask of him is this— let 
him look at the fact or argument before him, give it a 
just considerMon, and judge whether he should not in 
candor renounce in whole or in part some objection to the 
conduct of the South, or concede in whole or in part the 
charged misconduct of the Korth. I cannot now pro- 
mise to exhibit the same impartiality. My little book 
has already found its way into your hand. But this 
I will say^ — if the sentiment to which you object is 
unfounded — then may our Heavenly Father forgive the 
transgressor, nor permit his ignorance to damage you or 
^ny brother man on earth. If, however, that to which 
you object is truth and righteousness in the case-— Oh, 
look at our beloved country f and unite in rny prayer 
that these pages may be sent home to do their work in 
the hearts of all our countrymen. 
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Our unhappy Oouiitrj 1 Is there anything in the his- 
tory of the past which may relieve the complications of 
the present? Is there no cla^s of truths, no course of 
argument, which can bring the people to one min<J, and 
restore the happy confidence of early years ? The cwpi- 
tal mong may lie at the South^ or it ^ may be ehargeable 
to the iybr^^, A southern man, by birth, sentiment, and 
sympathy, for our common country's sake, will not my 
northern brethren and countrymen, in all earnest hebd, 
accept my invitation, and pin me in the discussion of 
the yowr following propositions ? 

li Were our riorthern fathers encouraged to expect 
that, within a short period after the formation of the con- 
stitution, slavery would disappear for ever? 

2. Has the South transgressed her constitutional rela- 
"^ions to the subject of slavery, and encroached upon the 
North? 

8. Has not the Korth violated her constitutional obh'ga- 
tions upon this subject, and encroached upon the Soutli ? 

4. Where shall we find the on^m and the litaling of 
this unhappy strife ? 

1, Were our fathen encouraged to expect ihat wtikin a 
short period, slavery tomld disappear for &ver?^' 

It is not contended that the South expressly stipulated 
in the constitution that slavery should be speedily abo 
lished; but the grand aggravating element of almost 
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every modem charge is tliis: the history, principles, 
language, conduct, and condition, both of the North and 
of the South in that day, encouraged and measurably au- 
thorized " the fathers to expect that within a short period 
slavery would disappear for ever." We respectfully sub- 
mit whether eveiy argument advanced to establish this 
expectation of the fathers does not involve a contradiction 
of the averment, and rather prove the enduring than the 
evd?ie5cen( condition of the institution in early days. 

1. The declining state of slavery in the times of the 
fa1hers,~—l^\\dX the institution of slavery had long been 
dying out at the North is undeniable; but tbe very 
causes which worked decay at the North wrought invi- 
goration at the Souith. The cold climatQ of the North, 
li^^oagemal to Jhe^ Afri6an constitution of the negro, 
shortened his days, and diminisbed his strength and 
value ; while the warm climate of the South, more suit- 
able to his physical nature, proportionably augmented 
his powers, both of labor and of enjoyment. In like 
manner, it .^had been derflon3trated that the commercial, 
manufactural, and skilful avocations of the North could 
extract but a profitless service from the contracted intel- 
lect, of the negro, while the agricultural pursuits of the 
South found, in his remarkable pbysical endurance, even 
in a sultry climate, an exact provision for her simple 
culture of tobacco, indigo, and rice. Thug, that very 
intellectual and physibai structure of tlie slave, which so 
naturally worked out his rapid disappearance from the 
North, must exert an equal power to secure his perma- 
nent value at the South. 

2. The anti-slavery spirit of the day. — ^^It cannot be denied 
that, during the debates which gave birth to our noble 
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constitutioTij anti-slavery principles were abundant] j and 
yehemently avowed, both by northern and by southern 
men. Let it be remembered, that the grand struggle 
lay between the Northern and the Middle States on the 
one hand, and the extreme Southern States on the other. 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, on maiiy points 
sympathized with the North— on one, certainly, th^ir 
anti-slavery zeal was even more conspicuous.*^ • B ut 
he undertakes an ardu^ous task who sits down to build 
up the expectation" of the fathers upon the foandation 
of the anti-slavery sentiments of the day. It is freely 
greited that; W Jeflfersony -Madison^ Mason^ 

Eandolph, and other Eepresentatives of the northern tier 
of Southern States, were all in latiguage decided, and 
some of them violentj opponents of the institution of 
slavery. Surely they w-ere most noble men. Their like 
earth rarely sees. God knows we should deeply; honor 
them, but not for the power of their anti-slavery prin- 
ciples. One , fact speaks volumes. If we niistake not, 
every man of them lived and died a slaveholder: Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Mason, Eatidolph, and pro- 
bably every other prominent delegate from the South. 
We believe, moreover, that they all left their slaves 
in unlimited bondage, save Washington, who willed the 
liberty of his after the death of his widow. With entire 
respect, we are forced to inquire^ what .reason had our 
Southern fathers to expect that their principles would 
work the destruction of slavery in others, when the}?- 
were too weak to abolish slaveholding in themselves ? 
We repeat it— what right had any man of that day to 
expect^ that the principles of our Southern fathers would 

■\ * See Kotd A. '" ' ' ' ■ " 
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do at a distance, in the liands of their posterity, what 
they did not do at heme; in their own hands? 

Nor did the anti-slavery principles of our Norihern 
fathers seem much more reliable. Fi'anklin and Morris, 
Martin and: "Wilson, Lansing and Hamilton, Sherman 
and Elsworth, Grorham and Gerry, and a host of others, 
were noble and powerful men, well worthy of f^rolment 
amongst the most <listinguislied and gallant patriots of 
the Eevolntion. But m emancipationists^ they were 
entitled to no such praise. The Convention had well- 
jnigk decided to limit the importatioii of slaves to the 
year 1800. Q-eneral Pinckney, of South Carolina, moved 
to extend the privilege of importation to the year 1808. 
Where was the anti-slaveiy principle of our Northern 
fiithers when this wide door of national slave-importation 
was thrown open? Massachusetts, by lier delegate^ 
seconded the motion ; and though two slate States, 
Virginia and Delaware^ voted against i%;it is a fa.ct that 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and JSTew Hampskire voted, 
unanimously in its favor, and carried the motion. Let 
it be femelnbered, that of all the Northern and Middle 
States, New Jersey and Pennsylvania were the only two 
who recorded a vote against the constitutional extension 
of the right of importation. "Where, too, was the anti- 
slavery principle of our Northern fathers, when a motion 
was introduced to levy H tax of ten dollars a head upon 
every slave thus imported? 'Tis true they did deeply 
disrelish the proposition, and vainly endeavored to put 
a fair face upon the transaction; yet when it was thus 
proposed, to all intents and purposes/ to enrol slaves 
amongst the taxable commodities of commerce^ the 
records of the country incontestably declare that not 

:i ' - ■ ■ ■ '. 

Ji ' ' ' . 
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a single vote was entered up against the 

constitutiol\||. provision. We ask now, what reason 
had our Nofliiern fatheiiSy or we; their sons^ to expect 
that their anti^tevery principles would ^ajomplish the 
rapid downfall of slavery in the country^ when with one 
hand they themselves opened the door to the extensive 
introduction of slaves into the country, and with the 
other graded them as property on their arrival? 

The singular inefBciency of open opposition to slavery 
in the days of the fathers naay find its secret partly in 
two things. First, it was temperate, not maddened, 
IL^d the fmqtkism whidh, to a greater or lesls extentj 
imbues large a portion ot Northern mind in our day, 
eq^ually effected anti- slavery men in the Constitutional 
ConventioUj they would have'biirst a world sooner than 
consent to be pent up a\id tied down as revolutionary 
anti-slavery was and is by the American Constitution, 
Again, anti-Mayerf v\ras then politicai; not religious. 
The Sonorablef John Jay informs us, " that prior to the 
Revolution, th^ great body of our people had been so 
long aecuitomed to the practice aM con vemence of 
slavery, that very few of them ever doubted the pro- 
priety or rectitude of itl" Our Eevolution, then. Was 
the parent of the anti-slavery sentiments of the fathers. 
They had so much to say about natural rights, that they 
very naturally discovered a sort of incompatibility 
between the practice of slavery and the principles of the 
Revolution ; nor can it be doubted that this sense of incom- 
patibility was greatly quickened in all American minds 
at this time by Tom Paine's infidel but popular and 
powerful discussion of associated topics. But bear in 
mind, it was a sentiment just started up and sustained 
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by an excited glance at tlie political surface of tHngs, 
arid had yet taken no such, hold of the mind as enabled 
it to overthrow the long entrenched lust of gain arrayed 
against it on every hand. Now the protection of natural 
rights is not the great work which the Scriptures assign 
to man on ^^arth. Bemember ! not one syllable had God 
uttered to incite man to set a high, value upon his right 
of property, or his right of character, or his right of 
liberty, or even his right of life. On the contrary, Sal- 
vation I Salvation I is the grea.t order of the day. And 
if our Northern fathers bad but been content to c^,rry out 
the principle they so frequently and honorably avowed, 
that " the morality and wisdom of slavery are considera- 
tions belonging to the states themselves had they 
exercised the Christian sobriety to reflect, that if the 
villany of man had torn away the poor slave from his 
native country, the mercy of Grod had well supplied the 
home of his captivity with most valuable facilities for 
his social and spiritual redemption : and had they taught 
themselves to honor the Southern master for all that was 
w;orthy in the treatment of his prot^g6, congratulated 
him on his slave's improvement in character and condi- 
tion, and kindly co-operated with him, to the extent of 
their ability, in all wise undertakings for the good of his 
slaves, the Christianity, the noble Christianity of the prin- 
ciple would have made its powerful mark both upon the 
bond and the free. But the anti-slavery of the fathers 
had neither the had power ci fanaticism^ nor the good 
power of Christianity. In the Southern man it failed to 
do what it purposed to accomplish. And in the Northern 
man it came near to yielding to that which it was piift- 
cipled to Tesist. -^.^.^^^----^-y^-- 
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Two things, therefore, are perfectly clear. On the 
one hand, the fathers had no reason to expect that their 
principles ^f opposition to slavery would work its speedy 
banishment from society ; on the other, they had great 
reason to expect its sturdy endurance— for there rnust 
have resided somewhere in that institution a mighty 
power of self-preservation—since it did so long and so 
perfectly paralyse all the adverse efforts of the mightiest 
men of the nation, North and South. 

3. Language: pledges and pTedictiom, — 'It is contended 
that the language of the framfers of the Constitution, 
uttered in their prolonged conventional debates, afford, 
abundant testimony of a prevalent, conviction in that 
day, that the institution of slavery was near its end ; and 
moreover, that the half-way concessions of the South, 
and predictions of the N<>rth, contributed to warrant 
such a persuasion. 

I apprehend tliat this is a great mistake. The records 
of the Constitutional Convention furnish two classes of 
utterances bearing upon this subject. 

The first respects the abolition of the dave trade. The 
fraternal and powerful appeals of JSTorthern brethren 
did sometimes, thongh very rarely, wring out from 
the extreme Southern delegate some such sympathetic 
respbnse as the following— " If the Southern States were 
let alone, they will probably of themselves stop importa- 
tion. He would himself, as a citizen of South Carolina, 
vote for it." (Charles Pinckney.) " If the States be all 
left at liberty on this subject, South Carolina may per- 
haps by degrees, do, of herself, what is wished, as Vir- 
ginia and Maxyland^lready-teve 

" Georgia, left to herself, may probably put a stop to the 

1^ 
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evil." (Baldwin.) Langclon, of New Hampsbire, ventured 
to extract some liope from the opinions expressed that 
" the Southern States left to themselves will cease to 
import slaves." Other Northern delegates reminded the 
convention of the suggestion of Southern members that 
Carolina and Georgia were themselves disposed to get 
rid of the importation; of slaves in' a short time." Bllt 
Northern members were not long left to a state 
of conjecture concerning Southern purpose upon this 
subject. . 

The very delegates from the South, who, under pow- 
erful appeals, had encouraged some little hope of the 
a,batement of the slave trade, when they perceived that 
Northern members were relying upon their guarded 
feuggestions, substantially recalled ail they had declared, 
and affirmed their solemn conviction that thev never 
coiild persuade their respective states "to adopt the con- 
"stitixtion," if importation was forbidden : that " Carolina 
and Georgia must have slaves"-— and that the rejection 
of the importing clause " was an exclusion of them from 
the Union." While other Southern delegates^ yet more 
decided, abruptly exclaimed, that every expectation of 
the North upon this subject would be disappointed — 
" that the people of the South were not such fools as to 
give up so important an interest," &c. Nor was it long 
ere the Northern delegates themselves abandoned all 
hope of arresting tlie traffic. Wilson, of Pennsylvania^ 
avowed his firm conviction " that the Southern States 
could not be members of the Union if the clause (import- 
ing) should Mra^^^ - -G^veraeu? Morris, of the"^s^ 
State, after a long and gallant opposition, was compelled 
to express his decided belief that the Southern States 
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would never confederate on terms that -wduM deprive 
them of the slave trade " Roger Sherman, of Con- 
necticut, counselled, that " it was better to let the States 
import slaves, if they made it a sine qud nqnJ^ Oliver 
Ellsworth, of Gonnecticut, " declared his willingness to 
take the clause as it is. Let every State import what it 
pleases. What enriches a.pait enriches the whole. Let 
us not intermeddle. This widening of opinions had a 
threatening aspect. If we do not agree on this moderate 
and middle ground, he was afraid we should lose two 
States— and have several confederations— and not with- 
out bloodshed." Such at large was the graceful yield- 
ing of the North befoTe the unflinching demand of the 
South. 

So exactly stood and struggled the parties, when sla- 
very itself became the bone of contention. During the 
early part of the debate, a very few expressions were 
uttered— -not by Southern, but by Northern delegates- 
indicating an opinion that slavery would decline. Sher- 
man remarked that "the abolition of slavery is going 
on in the United States, and that the good sense of the 
several states would probably, by degrees, "complete it." 
Ellsworth, his colleague, supposed that "as population 
increases, poor laborers will become so plenty as to ren- 
der slaves useless. Slavery in time wiU not be a speck 
in our country." But the battle raged desperately on 
this main issue. On the one hand, the assailants pro- 
nounced the system of slavery, "a nefarious institution " 
— "the curse of Heaven on the community where it 
prevailed "-T-^'lhcb^^^^ with the principles of the 
revolution "■ — " dishonorable to American character ' — 
"pernicious alike tQ morals and to manners" — '^pre^ 
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venting immigration of whites, the strength and riches 
of a country " — -in social development a desert and a 

wilderness beside the budding fields of freedom -—in 

the statej a weakness and a burden through liability to 
insurrection, which the Korth is bound to suppress,— &e., 
&c. On the other hand the Southern delegates respond: 
— ^" That sliavery is justified hy the example of all the 
world, since in all ages half of mankind have been 
slaves " is a blessing to the subject, for it civilizes the 
savage and converts the pagan to the whole Union, 

- for the more slaves, the more the produce, and therefore 
the more employment for the carrying trade" — ^"the 
more consumption, and therefore the more revenue to 
the treasury of our common country." "Slaves raise 
the value of lands" — "supply armies with food and 
clothing, and may become soldiers themselves." To 
us of Carolina and Georgia, slavery is as necessary slb a 
home, in this latitude; for who else upon earth could 
cultivate rice and indigo in our sultry swamps?— 
—Entertaining such views, as free and independent 
states, we shall assuredly preserve our domestic institu- 

4 tion. — On this point, as on the other, the North gave 
way before the unyielding adhesion of the South to the 
claims of her social organization. 

Thus, candor compels us to conclude that so far as 
language is concerned, " the fathers " had no encourage- 
ment to expect that slavery would rapidly disappear. 
On the contrary, the strong words of southern men must 
have carried home deeply _to_ the 
delegates, the resolute, inflexible purpose of the South 
to maintain their ancient institution against all opposi- 
tion. 
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4. Condmt: relative^ yieldiTig:, and cQntTolling. — -There 
was nothing in the conduct of the parties, nothing in the 
practical issues of their deliberations, which justified the 
slightest expectation, of " the fathers " that slayt^ry was 
dying out in the land. On the contrary, the pro-slavery 
delegates carried their main points' so perfectly, against 
such powerful odds, that, to the end of time, the specta- 
tor of thp conflict in the published debates of the coii- 
stitutional convention, ^ will pronounce the Southern 
victory an inexplicable enigma, apart from an enormous 
inherent poiver in the slavery of that day^ which the fathers 
must have felt. 

The South held their slaves both as persons anA diS 
property, and insisted that the constitution of the country 
should distinctly recognise this twofold claim. When 
they presented their ^^7-5/ point, that slaves as persons 
should have a representation in the government,— -the 
delegates of the Northern and Middle states were out- 
raged. They substantially declared—" If you your- 
selves will first treat them as me^i, and give them the 
dignities of /reec^om, we will cheerfully we] come them to 
a participation in citizenship with our people and our- 
selves. But while you strip them of their humanity, 
and degrade them to a level with the brutes of your 
plantations, we cannot go back and tell our constituents 
that we have allowed you to go still further, and enrol 
your servile dependents in the same political category 
with themselves. They wouldjiot jinduxej^ 
degradation, and we cannot, we will not do it.'^ The 
delegates of the South, in substance, reply : — " Slaves 
are our wealth, and wealth should be represented in the 
government instituted largely for its protection. Slaves 
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exe persons dwellingdn the coantry, and working for it, 
and if inferior in intelligence and influence, we do not 
demand for them an eg^warrepreseiitation. They are our 
fellow-men^ with rights of life, labor, and happiness to fee 
guarded ; as we expect the government to recog* 
nise them. Finally, we are sovereign and independent 
states ; we must look to the vital interests of ourselves 
and our people ; and if you nullify the half of our popu- 
lation, make our slaves a dead letter in the government 
of the country, and tins destroy the force of our social 
organization, we shall never belong to your Union," 
It was ultimately decided, after a hard struggle, that a 
clause should be inserted in the constitution, securing to 
slaves a " " representation. (Art. 1, Sec. 2.) 

Let it be observed, too, that by the constitutional rule, 
• * direct " taxation is of persons. Slaves, therefore, are 
treated a second time in the constitution as persons— by 
being subjected to a " three-fifths direct taxation." Thus 
there are four ways in ^^hich the constitution clearly 
establishes personality of slaves: by its C5%52^, its 
represenixxiion^ its te££^^an clauses, and by expressly 
peaking of them as " other persons." 

When the second grand claim of the South was brought 
forward, ikidX slaves should be recognised m property^ the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the convention was still more 
deeply shocked. But a similar struggle ultimately led 
to a similar issue. It is true you do not find the word 
"slave" in the constitution ; neither in the thirty pages of 
our chartered rights, do you find any such phrases as 
"the nation," — -"our coui|try," — "our government,"-— 
" 7Ila^^b'/^aZ treasury,'- — " wa^^onar legislature," — " mdonal 
government." The reason is this. Those who framed 
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that instrument well knew that they had a thousand 
conflicting interests to reconcile. They therefore resolved 
to employ no word or phrase which would give umbrage 
to any class or party in the country. Yet, as Luther 
Martin says, " they were willing to admit into thoir sysr- 
t^m tliose which the ca^rmzon signified*" There 

were those in the country who loved the Confederation^ 
and opposed " the formation of & national goverament" 
The convention accomplished the worJcj the formation of 
a national government, but avoided all offensive lan- 
guage. There were those, too, who abhorred s^a^er^/. 
The convention here in like manner avoided the. feff/i, 
but admitted the thing the term expressed. 

You will &[Ld property in man clearly implied in the 
clause requiring the rendition of fugitives. (Art. 4, Sec. 2.) 
Fix your thought upon the operation. Form a concep- 
tion, if vou can, of the shadow of a reason for the 
restoration of the fugitive, apart from the fa>Gt thai the 
master has a right to control his servani---hm B, p^^operty in 
his services. How clearly is the doctrine taught by the 
language of the first resolution passed upon this subject 
by the convention, August 27th. The closing words 
are these :; — "shall be delivered up to the person 
claiming their service or labor." By the framers of the 
constitution, obviously the master has a just claim to his 
servant— a ^r(>peri{i/ in his services. When this section 
was put into the hands of the " committee of style and 
language "—mark 1 it comes out thus: "but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due^ Thus the constitution decides 
that -the services of the slave are the due of his mossier. 
His master oW7is them—has property in them. In like 
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manner, tbe imposition of a tax or duty on the imported 
slave, with equal clearness, establishes the constitutional 
doctrine of slave-property, A tax^ or duty^ not exceeding 
ten ddlhrs for each person^ (Art. 1, Sec. 9.) How pal- 
pable is the constitutional recognition here.. The slave 
is set down Simon^t imports and taxed as such. No 
wonder Roger Sherman " was opposed to a tax on 
slaves, as making the matter worse, because it implied 
they were property'^ When he repeated his objection 
the next day, Mr. Groyham, Mass., attempted to put a bet- 
ter face npbn the transaction, and " thought that Mr. 
Shermaii should consider the duty not as implying that 
slaves are property , hut as a discourageniiieni to the 
iniportation of them." But Sherman honestly replied, 
that the smallness of the duty showed that revenue 
was the object, not the discouragement of the importa- 
tion." A second attempt was made to break the force 
of its application to sla:ves, by considering the tax as 
equally extending to the " migration " of foreigners. But 
unfortunately, the very words of the constitutiuii destroy 
the eftbrt-~for the word migration " is dropped in the 
latter part of the clause, and the " tax" is " imposed" 
on such importation''^ only. When this section was 
called up on Friday 24th, Mr. Livingston, of ISTew York, 
offered an amendment allowing importation, but impos- 
ing a tax or duty in the words, "at a rate not exceeding 
the average of the duties laid on imports,^'' Here cer- 
tainly the language places slaves in the category of 
" imports^'^^ and of course adjudges them property. The 
next day Mr. Baldwin, in order to define more accurately 
the " average duty," moved to strike out the second part, 
the words — " average of the duty laid on imports"— 
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and insert " common impost on a7ideles noi enumerated." 
Thus the sentence would read, " a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, at a rate not exceeding the 
common imposts on articles n6\\ enumerated.^ As this 
motion was agreed to nem, con., the entire 3;nind of t]pie con- 
vention, North and South, hereby enrolled slaves among 
" articles qf import, pronounced the tax upon them an 
iin;post^^'^ and of course, staniped them a>$ property, since 
they were "articles" "imported" under "impost^V Sher- 
man felt this truth, forcibly, and objected a third time, 
" that this second part acknowledges property in TrmtJl 
{King and Langdouy both northern men, very simply COU" 
sidered " the second part (the taxing) as the price of the 
first part (the importation)." Eufus King had preyionsly 
" remarked on the exemption of slaves from duty ^ whilst 
every other impo7i -was subjected to it, SiB bxl irregularity^ 
which could not fail to strike the com ??iercm^sagacity of 
the !N"orth." Whereupon Gen. Pinckney, adopting his- 
language, moved to commit the clause that slaves 
might be made liable to an equal tax with otlm^ imports^^^ 
" admitting in the same connexion,, that slaves might be 
^duiied^ like other imports." On the same day, .Wilson 
objected, "as the section no w.stands, all ar^ibZcis imported 
are to be taxed, slaves alone exempt''^ This, is, in fact, a 
hornitj on that article. 

So much for the testimony of the framers of the con^ 
stitution, individually. As to the mind of the conven- 
tion at large-— Elias Boudinot, a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress, in 1788, from New Jersey, " was well in- 
formed that the tax or duty of $10 was provided msteac? 
of the five per cent, ad valorem^ and was so expressly under- 
stood by all parties in the convention," th^t this tax was 
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deemed necessary, as " doing justice to all the States, 
and equalizing throughout the Union." (Elliott, 
vol iy. 215.) The conduct of government in demandirig 
and receiving from the British throne a ^pect^wmr?/ com- 
pensation for slaves abducted in the Ee volution, is her 
own hgislative cotistructidn of the constitution ; while the 
numerous express decisions of the Supreme Court— rthat 
slaves are property, is herywc^«HaZ interpretation of it. 

How clearly, variously, indisputably, does the consti- 
tution recognise the slave-property doctrine of the South. 
Slaves are to be delivered up " as justly claimed, and 
"c?we" to the master: are to be taxed as ^\:imporis^^ and 
" drttcles^' whose introduction should be subject to " im- 
postj'^ mA^^ priced and " dutied^^ like other imports "ad^ 
vahremfhYho^G " exemption " from taxation might be com- 
plained of as an ^[inequality which coramerciaV^ sagacity 
will soon detect: and whose taxation was understood by 
the entire convention as doing nniyersal "/wsifzce," and 

eguoMzing duties '^'' throughout " the Union for wliose 
abduction *the government demanded restitution, ac? t;aZo- 
rem, and who have been pronounced property^''' and this 
without qualification, by the highest tribunal of the coun- 
try, from the formation of the constitution to the present 
day. We put it now to every fellow citi^jen in the coun- 
try, whatever be his principles or. tastes, if the American 
constitution is to be interpreted by the establfehed laws 
of construction, is he not bound in candor to concede 
that ^to document does clearly lecognhe slaves both as 
persons and SiB property f , 

What a strong impression of the power of the principle 
of slavery in that day must have been made upon the 
mind of " the fathers," as they infixed, seriatim^ the 
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UTjlimited extent of the Scpathern demands upon the face 
of the constitution! Groverneur Morris at one time 
acknowledged the amazement and ^■ dilemma " into which 
he was thrown by the stern impracticability of Southern 
adhesion to the slave4rade : at another, he was pressed 
back into a temper of hiik,T peiulmim^ by the advancing 
demands of Southern guarantees, and indignantly ex- 
claimed- — why attempt any longer to blend " incompaiihle 
things}^ " Let us at once take a friendly ieav^ of each 
other :" and finally, when he saw one Southern claim 
after another incorporated into the heart of the constitix-^. 
tion, he Sarcastically pronounced domestic sIav^}ry '^\ th.Q 
most ''^ 'prominent feature in the aristocratic coujatenance 
of the proposed constitution." Did not that man feel to 
the very centre of hia soul, that come whence it migh45, 
be it what it' may, surely there is a living poiver in the 
slavery of this day. Did not Eufus King feel the pres-^nt 
and fear the futuire power of slavery? Counselling that 
they, the convention, should do justice to the South; / he 
says, ''he must be short-sighted, indeed, who does not 
foreseB that when - the Soiithern States should be more 
numerous than the l^orthern (did this man imagine that 
slavery would die out in a day ?), they (the South) can 
and will hold a language that will awe us into justicel 
If they threaten to separate now, in case injury shall be 
done them, will their threats be less urgent or effectual 
when force shall back their demands ? Even in the inter- 
vening period there will be no point of time, at which 
they will not be able to say~do us justice or we 
will separate!" Luther Martin seemed to be trans- 
ported with mortification and rage when he called up 
before the Legislature of Maryland, the tnes^licablepoibW 
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whicli bad been exercised over the convention by South- 
ern men. He breaks out in the following strain—" This 
system of slavery, which hound hand and foot ten Slates 
in the Union, and placed them aiihe mercy of the other three 
and under ^ the most abject a/nd^ servile subjection 0 them, 
was approved by tho majority of the members of the 
convention." Who doubts t|iat that man and every other 
Northern man in the constitutional convention felt the 
living power oi slavery in the days of " the fathers ?" 

The conduct oi our constitutional fathers: what shall 
we think of it? What light does' it throw upon the 
debility or the- s^re?2p!^7i— upon^ the probable disappear- 
ance or endurance of the institution of slavery in early 
days ? Southern men put down their programme bodily 
amongst the provisions of ^he constitution ; and with a 
power thvat made Northern men stand amazed at the 
feebleness of their opposition, Surely the practical 
issues of the deliberations of our ancestors should have 
estopped "the fathers " from ^^expeeting that within a 
short period slavery will disappeax for ever ;" and rather 
forced them to feel that that domestic institution of the 
South, which, at the disadvantage of three to ten, did 
bind hand and foot the strongest men of the nation, had 
more than a few days to live on the earth. 

5, Condition, — Relative state of the two sections, pre- 
sent and pTospectivc-^Bejond all question, at the time 
of the formation of the American Constitution, in all 
the elements of secular prosperity, the most flourishing 
section of the country was the South. 

The South was the wealthiest portion of thejcountry ; 
and the fathers say sq. The slaves of Virginia sur- 
passed the entire population of the State of New York 
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by 60,000 ; and that of every other one of the Northern 
States, Massachusetts only excepted. 

The exports of Carolina were near 600,000 pounds per 
annum. As to the State of Georgia, Boger Sherman 
concedes that her rapid growth justified tlie relatively 
larger allotment of representatives accorded to her in 
the first arrangement upon this, Subject, Indeed, during 
the entire debate on representation, Southern delegates 
claimed the superiority of the South in property, and 
Northern delegates acknowledged it. Gov. Morris 
agreed " that property ought to have its weight, but not 
all the weight, li Southern States are to supply the 
money, the Northern States are to spill the blood." 

The peculiar property of the South, we should remem- 
ber, too, was rapidly improving- in those days. Oliver 
Elsworth testifies " that slaves multiply so fiist in Yir- 
ginia and Maryland that it was cheaper to raise them 
than import them.^^ In like manner, the fresh and fertile 
lands of the extreme Southern States presented at this 
period a most inviting field of emigration. _0ol. Mason, 
a strong anti-slavery man, declared *Hhat the Western 
people are calling out for slaves for their new lands, and 
will soon fill the country with them." Finally, ponder 
well this fact— labor paid better, and population increased 
faster at thejSoutk thm at the Norths mid the fathers say so, 
Madison admitted that the population at the North, at 
that time, surpassed that of the South, but added, "popu- 
lation every day tended towards an : eguilihrimriy He 
continued, " where labor yielded the most, the people 
would resort. Hence it is that people are constantly 
swannmg from the Northern and Middle parts of the United 
States to the Southern and Western.'^'' Mason corroborates 
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Madison, observing that " as soon as the Southern and 
Western population should predominate, which must 
happen in a few years^'^ etc. Gov. Morris testifies to a 
startling predictioii of the day. "It has been said that 
North Carolina^ South Carolina^ and Georgia will, in a 
little time, a majority lihe people of America." 
Butler seemed better informed on the subject, -He dis- 
claimed the supposition that these three States would 
have more people than all the other States, lAit affirmed 
that they would have many more relatively to the ISTorth- 
ern States than they now have. For, says he, " the ^eopU 
and strmgih of America B>Te evidently hmvmg B^iithwardiy 
and Soath-Westwardly." So well-founded and accredited 
was this claim of more rapid increase in population at 
the South, that Northern and Southern men were study- 
ing out and making ready for the results. Ool. Mason, 
anticipating the early preponderance of the South, was 
anxious to arrange for the periodical taking of the cen- 
sus, lest:whenth^ should come " to have 
three fourths of the population of America within their limits, 
the Northern will hold fast to the present majority of the 
representatives*" Governeur Morris inferred that the 
South must, in this case, "include the great interior couniry^ 
and everything was to he apprehended from their getting tJie 
power into their handsj^ Wilson, on the contrary, more 
calm and trustful, conceiving that all men, wherever 
placed, have equal rights, and are, equally entitled to 
confidence — viewed without apprehension the period 
when a few States should contain the superior number of 
people. 

As for the North—intelligent, brave, enterprising, self- 
reliant, and destined to rise, yet for long years her busi- 
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ness broken up, lier ships rotting, her people impove- 
rished — so sad was her condition and her prospects at 
this time, that one of her delegates on the floor of the 
Convention declared that "the Northern and middle 
States will be ruined^- if not enabled (by a navigation 
law) to defend themselves against foreign regulations." 

Thus, the Southern States were the most wealthy, and 
their property the most improving ; they were sprea,ding 
out their settlements to the West, and their fresh lands 
were calling aloud for emigrants ; labor paid best at, the 
South, and the people were swarming from the North to 
secure i*^ profits ; population was increasing faster at the 
South, and all anticipated its early predominance; 
power and influence were rapidly accumulating at the 
South, and far-seeing men began to apprehend the 
results of its change of hands. 

The condition of the country in early days ! — ^what 
shall we say of it"? One word onIv._„ Surelv it must 
have struck to death the very first rising of an expecta- 
tion in the mind of any one of " the fathers," that, within 
a short period, slavery will disappear for ever. 

6. The menial coiidition of the fathers, — It is question- 
able whether the anti-slavery virtue of the fathers weiS not 
too feeble to admit of any such conscious claims upon the 
South, to sustain any such expectations of the speedy. 
abolition of slavery. 

Their ancestors had enacted, and carried out, probably 
the very darkest slave-code recorded in the history of a 
civilized people. Some of the States which the fathers 
represented, justified stave-making by statute. — ^Ancient 
Charters, Mass. ch. 12. Trumb. Col. Eec. 882. On their 
own soil they practised this slave-making ; and not only 
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divided families, but sent Indian women and bojs to the 
West Indies, and sold them for slaves.— Trumb. Gonn., 
vol. i. 85. They imported the product of slave-labor, 
distilled the molasses into rum, exported the same to 
Africa, purchased slaves with the proceeds, transported 
them to the West Indies, and sold them in the market. 
— (Yide Archives Conn. Hartford.) By law they author- 
ized every city, town, or manor, to appoint a common 
whipper^ Who should receive, a salary, not to exceed 
three shillings per head for every slave whipped ; and 
further authorized any person finding slaves at a certain 
distance from their homes, or out after nine o'clock at 
night—without a written passport — to inflict twenty 
lashes on each, and recover from the master by suit, reason- 
able compensation for his services.— (Laws of Conn., Mass. 
New York, IN'ew Jersey, &c.) They not only required 
the fugitive to be surrendered upon claim, and punished 
all who " harbored," " secreted," " entertained," " aided," 
or "tolerated" the " oppressed," but laid their ven- 
geance on every person who, knowing that a slave is, or 
has been entertained or secreted, does not mahe it hnown, 
— ^Laws Ehode Island, ISi'ew York, &c. They discour- 
aged emancipation in various forms— in one State inflict- 
ing a fine of $300 a-piece for every slave brought into 
her territory to be freed.— Rhode Island, Mass., Conn. 
These historical facts are not brought up reproachfully, 
but simply as necessary to justice in the premises. 

Such wa§ the early face of slavery in the homes of 
" the fathers ;" and though, the systbm had long since 
been modified by milder legislation, yet unsuitable as 
slave-labor had ever been in northern latitudes, and con- 
sequently unreasonable as was the perpetuation of slavery 
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there, except on purely benevolent principles, they 
testify upon tlie floor of the Convention, that they 
themselves were, in general, slaveholders still — only one 
State having- emancipated her slaves, and one more 
arranged to follow her example. Nor let it be forgotten, 
that they themselves, at that very time, had just opened 
a national door to the importation of slaves, for the space 
of twenty years. 

That our northern fathers were men of exalted talents, 
patriotism, and worth, it is our pride and our glory to 
concede. That in perfect consistency with all virtue, 
they might have cherished the desire that their southerii 
brethren would adopt such a course in the premises as 
they themselves deemed all-important to the welfare, of 
the country, we readily acknowledge. But this point we 
respectfully submit. Is it , consistent with the laws of 
a good conscience, with the workings of truth and 
virtue in the human soul, that our northern fathers, and 
those they represented, with such a past history and 
present position in the premises, should expect from 
their southern neighbors, as a species of duty to the 
North, the early abolidon of slavery ? Eemember— it 
was an institution which the South had never carried to 
the same excess ; an institution which, with so little 
inducement to retain, they themselves had not yet aban- 
doned : nay ! an institution which they themselves had 
recently and greatly augmented and encouraged. I say 
now—involved in such unhappy complications; would it 
liot have been pure phariseeism in our northern fathers to 
entertain any such expectation ? And would not modesty 
and rectitude, on their part, have positively incapacitated 
them to cherish any such sense of southern obligation ? 

2 
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Apart from the words of the Constitution, you perceive 
there was nothing, in the whole GonditioG of things, tc 
justify, but everything to nulhfy the alleged expectation 
fathers. / 

6. The great official act of 4he fathers, — ^Did not the 
fathers themselves hury deep in the Constitution all north- 
ern right to expect the speedy abolition of slavery by 
the South ? Consider — 

1. The Attitude of the Parties, — The manner in which 
the opposing sections of the country came together to 
form a common government, is vividly exhibited in the 
debaters of the comrention. They had common ties, 
l^ut conflicting interests. The North expected to live by 
her ships; the South by her slaves, . The Korth was 
deeply revolted by the slave-olaims of the South; and 
the South as deeply purposed that their rejection should 
work her exclusion from the union. An agricultural 
people, the South required free-trade^ because it would 
secure Zow; freights. While the North, a commercial 
population, required a navigation act, because a prohibi- 
tion upon foreign bottoms would operate a premium upon 
Northern ships. In a word— if the North and the South 
formed a copartnership. Northern sentiments must con- 
cede to Southern institutions; and Southern exports 
must be taxed for Northern commerce. Just here it was 
that the North and the South were brought to a dead- 
Ibck, Just around these conflicting points were laid down 
the foundations of our government. And precisely to 
-ffis^ conflict and compromise must we ever come back 
for all just interpretation of Jihe Constitution of the coun- 
try. The Eastern states declared through their represen- 
tatives — '* we have but o?2e motive to Union — and that is 
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comrrterce without a navigation act, we " are rmned.'' 
The Southern states respond— -we have no motive to 
Union if slavery is not protected ; and a navigation law 
would destroy its profits. Thus "the two grand divi- 
sions of Northern and Southern interests," as they were 
styled, stood diametrically opposed to each other, not less 
in the purposes of the parties, than in the nature of things. 
Good reason had Pierce Butler to declare, " the interests 
of the North and the South were as far apart as those of 
Eussia and Turkey." What was to be done ? Consider. 

2. The Compromise Uffected,--^^^ Govei'nment, to be last- 
ing, must be dbunded in the confidence anU affection of 
the people." The con ventioii fc^t the necessity of mutual 
accommodation, and appointed a committee of conference 
and compromise comprising One member from each state. 
Specially, the fourth, fifth, and sixth sections of Art, 
Seventh j were referred to them ; and generally in the 
language of Governeur Morris — ^Hhewhole subject of their 
differences. On the side of the South were committed 
the claims of her domestic institution and her opposi- 
tion to commercial restrictions. On the side of the North 
her opposition to the slave-claims of the South, and her 
desire for cpmmereial regulations. 

Governeur Morris stated the object of the committee 
in these words—" that these things (these sectional differ- 
ences) may form a baegaik among the Northern and 
Southern states." Madison subsequently alluding to the 
transaction, styled it " an undei^standing on the two sub- 
jects of navigation and slavery between the two parts of 
the tTnion." Concerning the action of the committee, 
Luther Martin, a prominent member, writes thus: **I 
found the Eastern states, notwithstanding their aversion 
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to slavery, willing tb indulge the Southern states, &c., 
provided the Southern states would gratify them by lay- 
ing BO restriction on navigation acts." Through the 
mercy of God the parties conferred, agreed, and thus 
removed all obstacles to the forniation of a JSTational 
Union, When the agreement, in detail, was carried out 
in the stipulations of the Constitution, the South had 
surrendered two things— -her claim to indefinite importa- 
tion was restricted to a term of twenty years, and her 
protection against navigation acts was reduced from the 
two-thirds vote recommended by " the Committee of 
DetaiF' to the vote of a majority. But she secured her 
gre^t desidera,tum, her slave claims, persdn and property 
representation, taxation, &c. The Korth surrendered her 
"public opposition to the domestic institution of the South, 
and secured for so doing a limita,tion of the right of 
importation, and what was of far greater importance to 
her, all necessary commercial advantages. Consider: 

3. The Work Bme. — The ISTorth surrendered, at once 
and for ever, aU political tright and phiiosophical reason 
to expect that the South would speedily abolish or depre- 
ciate her institution of slavery. After such a wheeling to 
the right-about in the new ground assumed, with what 
face could "the fathers" either require or expect th.at 
slavery should speedily disappear ? If ^ny power on earth 
could have perpetuated slavery, that very power they 
themselves emphatically employed. If any act ofeinan 
could have destroyed his right to expect the rapid disap- 
pearance of slavery, that very act they themselves per- 
formed. Bear in mind, they themselves had just 
entrenched slavery in the Constitution, and built up all 
the bulwarks of the government round about her every 
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strong point. Say I If strangers set up slavery, do they 
thereby authorize their own expectation that masters 
would throv) it down f If opppnenis honored and preserved 
slavery, could they thereby expect its advocates to discoun- 
tenance and destroy it. Aye! They had made the Con- 
stitution itself open the door of the whole eountry to an 
illimitable introduction of slaves for the space of lAVenty 
years— a period, in the estimation of Mr. Madison, long 
enough to insure all the mischiefs of interminable impor- 
tation. If Northern men so extensively augmented and 
built up slavery, could they thereby acquire a right to ex- 
pect that Southern men would diminish and abolish it? 

What shall we say now of that historical statement which 
has been so industriously and indignantly bandied about 
amongst the people for years past to the perpetration of 
incalculable injury to the character of the South, and the 
peace of the country ?^^^- W we think of Senator 

Seward's censorious dictum* — that— The fathers expected 
that slavery, within a short period, would disappear for 
ever?^- We answer : All history and reason pronounce 
it a AedsLraiioxi perfectly prejyosierousl Was not slavery 
dying out at the north? Yes! But the very power 
which diminished it at the north developed it at the south, - 
Did not a great anti-slavery wave flow over the country 
at the close of the revolutionary war? Yes! But it 
was a principle which did not do its work in southern 
men, and could not hold its ground in northern men, and 
seemed to find its principal mission in proclaiming the 
power of that assaulted institution^ before which it broke 
down so emphatically in the debates of the convention. 
Were ther^j no words of predicted relaxations in time to 

* Speeches, passMM. 
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come? Yes! a very feeble conjecture of some possible 
depreciation in a mere accident of slavery. But even 
that ft^eble note was soon drowned by the loud counter- 
protestations of a host of hearts purposed to yic^ld nothing, 
but stand by their institution to the very last. Was 
nothing done towards breaking the power of slavery, and 
arresting its progress in time to come? Yes ! The pro- 
secution of a contingent operation of slavery was reduced 
from an unlirnited to a definite period: But slavery 
established alt her mam positionSj and by such an over- 
throw of mighty powers arrayed against her must have 
charged m^ny an adverse niiind with the strongest expec- 
tation of her vigorous future. But were there no signs 
of decay in the declining hope of the master and the 
stagnant condition of the country ? Precisely the 
reverse! Of all sections of "the Union the sottth was 
then the rnoat flourishing and the most hopeful. 
Besides ! tell me how thaj heart, whose ancestor 
had oppressed the slave as the southern inan never 
did, which, at this very moment, is still holding on to 
the slave after the last good reason in his own mind for 
his detention has departed — ^which, i^ opposition to 
southern votes^ opened the door for twenty years to an 
African influx, whose multiplied descendants may this 
day make up more than half of the slaves of the nation — • 
Tell me, I say, how such a heart can cherish a cotem;^ 
poraneous claim upon the south to the speedy abandon- 
ment of her institution. But, above all, tell me how 
call that heart which has just now comtitutionalized 
slavery— Ivds just now thrown around it all the protec- 
-tions, and shed upon it all the countenance of the govern- 
ment, and given it all the force and power which mortal 
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man can convey- T-tell me, I say, hoWy how can such a heart 
hold a. rational or an honest expectation that tlie southern 
man, ihrdugh some iiisinuated pledges to the north, -will 
speedily set himself to '^the work* of ; dismissing sky cry 
front the land ! In all the , history of the times, in all 
the reason of things, in all the obligations of virtue, 
where can you find one solid inch of ground in the mind 
of the fathers to hold up their alleged expectation 
Surely not in the covetous nature of man, not in the 
consistent abolitionism- of the expectants, not in the 
concesssory pledges of the defendants, not in the practical 
results of onvention, not in the more flourishing 
prospects o - southern people, not in the covenant to 
hand up ^ o.rn slaver;^ to the platform of the consti- 
tution U] lie proviso that she will consent to shake 
hands f i^ith northern commerce* 

II. lias the South transgressed her constitutional relations 
to the stibject of slavery^^.and encrouchecl upon the: North? 
What were the reIa tlo7is of iheMouih to slavery as estahlished 
by the foundkrs of the goiTernnieni? = 

Be it remembered :i. ISTot one word of discoun tenant 
of the essential principles of the institution is recorded in 
the constitution of the (K)untry . Not one word of pledge 
has the south ever uttered, either that she would not 
uphold slayery through all time, or that she would sur- 
render one , of its principles, or abandon therefor one. of 
the immunities of the government, or that she would 
diminish its force in the future, or consent to its confine- 
ment within specified limits. On the contrary, the deci- 
sive fact is this : barring the limitation of the slave- 
trade, the national compact expressly recognised all the 
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principles, practices, and claims of slavery which were 
represented in the convention by the delegates of the 
planting States. 

Behold the programme bodily imbedded in the heart of 
the constitution. For all time to come, and for all the ter- 
ritory and population of the earth, liow belonging to the 
great American Union, or that " may be included " within 
her dominions hereafter, there stands the great constitu- 
tional status of all national enumeration, representation, 
and ta:sation, there it stands— mark ! embracing the " ^/iree- 
of «Z^ o^Zier persons /" ^ When these slaves fly from 
the service of the master, while this goveriiment exists, 
there stands the constitutional guarantee that on any 
foot of the nation's soil to which he msiy have escaped, 
on claim of that master, to whom the constitution says 
his services are justly due—the fugitive " shall be de- 
livered up." When these slaves rise in revolt against 
the m^feter^^while this government has a name on earth, 
there stands the constitutional guarantee, that Gongi^ess 
shall stretch out her strong arm in defence of the niaster, 
and in suppression of the insurgents. Thus, in the 
very clearest and strongest language, the constitution 
gctarantees to the South alt maintenance and carrying 
out of the principles and practices of slavery, to which she 
had been accustomed before the formation of the tJmon. 

The very Jfeeblest statement, therefore, of the true 
slavery position of the South, we take to be this : By 
constitutional enactment, the South is entitled to ckZ^ such 
tolerance and countenance on the subject of slavery, both in 
language and in conduct^ as shall afford her a reasonable 
opportunity of securing the p/rofits of the institution^ without 
being scandalized for its practice. 
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We hold that the provisions of the constitutii.^"^, fairly 
interpreted, furnish ample proof of this definition. 

The nature of the guarantees supports it. When they 
built up all the bulwarks of the constitution around 
every principle and practice of slavery, what did the 
f^ithers mean ? Surely to fortify to the South all the 
ordinary customs of slavery, without insult or encroach- 
ment, while the government stands. He who grants a 
privilege conveys all that is necessary to the reasonable 
enjoyment of that which is graiiied. The Horth gua- 
rantees Slavery to the South. If now she defames 
Slavery, will not arrest the abstraction of slaves, and 
even obstructs the rendition of slaves, just so far she 
takes back what she had granted, diminishes the benefits 
and comforts of the relation, and breaks her guarantees. 

gain, if, on the one hand, the North sinf^erely deems 
slavery a state of society whose impiety, impolicy, and 
outrage should be publicly exposed on aH occasions, then 
she makes herself particeps criminis by her guarantee of 
toleration ; but if, on the other^ slavery, under the cir- 
cumstances, might be justifiably tolerated^ then sh^ lies 
under every obligation to secure to the slaveholder—^ 
what constitutional language so obviotisly implies— a 
comfortable, unobstrticted prosecution of his guaranteed 
custom of society. If any man still denies that the 
nature of the guarantees demands a practical and respect- 
ful toleration of the itistitution, let him compare the 
warring attitudes of the North, first in framing, and then 
ill interpreting the constitution. Standing up to Jbnn 
the constitution^ the Northern man says to his Southern 
neighbor, " Yes ! we will concede all you require. On 
the one hand, your slaves shall enjoy all the dignities jo\x 
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would have conferred upon them. Like other men of 
the country, they shall be counted in the national census^ 
coxv&\At\xi^. subjects of direct taxation^ and hQ represented in 
all the dignities find authorities of the country. Nor, on 
the other hand, will we refuse to exact from them all the 
degradation you yourselves have been pleased to pre- 
scribe. When they come from Africa, as you say, they 
shall be* articles' — * taxed,' Vdatied,' and * priced,' like 
all * other imports.' When they fly from your service, 
CQst the nation wh$t it may, from any foot/ of her soil^ 
by hey military aiirm, if necessary — they shall be de- 
livered up to him to whom his service is * justly' * due,' 
Should any man dispute your right of service, our 
courts shall stand by the cojistitution, and pronounce the 
slave the property of his m.aster^ And finally, should 
that slave ever venture tq rise up against^ xi, the strong 
arm of the , nation shall shoot him down at y5ur feet, 
but he shall be subdued to your just dominion. Yes! 
all this will we do. Come, now I let us sh^ke hands in 
an honorable, fl-aternal natioiial covenant." The com- 
pact is rnade. But the m^oment the Northern man comes 
to officiate as interpreter^ his construction destroys his 
contract ! How changed his language and tone ! Now 
that we have constitutioiially anchored you in the Union, 
you must allow us to say, we hate your institution, and 
can never fraternize with you fully until you abandon it. 
We claim unrestrained liberty to denounce and disgrace 
it on every hand ; nor shall we ever cease our obloquy 
and opposition until we degrade and, drive it from the 
free soil of , our country," Our sketch^is boldly drawn, 
we acknowledge ; but we need hardly saiy, that any such 
construction of our national constitution as warrants 
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either an ahuswe or m phsirudive intermeddling ^itli the 
subject of slavery, is a palpable destruction of its face 
and force. Clearly, protection of the principles a.nd cus- 
toms of slavery in language obliges to the protection of 
the principles and habits of slavery in practice. Where 
is the consistency of that man who says, " I will solemnly 
authorize you to hold man in slavery, but I will habi- 
tually castigate you for the rascality of the deed. By ^11 
the power of the nation, judicial and military, I will 
assuredly return to you your flying slave ; but I will 
spit upon the baseness that demands the rendition ?" 
We hold, therefore, that the guarantees of the constitu- 
tion, in themselves considered, demand of the iNorth that 
she secure to the South such a peaceful carrying out of 
her peculiar state of society as sh?tll never be disturbed, 
either by provoking defamation or practical interruption. 

2. The ortgin of the guarantees fully corroborates 
the definition laid down. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war, when the South set out to meet the Worth 
to form a national government, she was in a great 
strait. The North woulA put doion ^^^^ T]xe Souili 
must u^Md slavery. Her character, peace, honor, 
power, prosperity, business, and home, were all insepa- 
rably identified with her institution. A man had almost 
as well covenant to tear out and surrender a bone of his 
body, or a faculty of his mind, as the South agree to 
surrender or disparage her inherited social organization, 
or constitutionaiize such treatment of it by others. She 
travellelf to the Convention every way compelled and 
resolved' to have the rights of her institution written out 
in full in the Magna Charta of the country, or return to 
ber homp indepen/lent as she left it. Nor did the 
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North and tlie Soutli confer many days before tlie North 
became perfectly convinced, that the South, in ^miiion 
could riot, and in iem'per would riot, 3'ield on the subject 
of shivery. As the only term of union, the South de- 
manded that she should be allowed to transact her own 
aifairs in her own way ; and since her ways of slavery 
were not ways of pleasantness to the North, she dis- 
tinctly demanded all constitutional protection in carrying 
out her social views and customs as she had done from 
time immemorial. Now, let it be remembered, it was in 
consideration of this demand of the South, that the 
North, after mature deliberation, subscribed the slavery 
guarantees of the constitution. Most certainly, then, 
the North intended to give what the South required, as 
the sine qu4 non of her confederation. These constitu- 
tlorial guaranteeB, therefore, which in terms convey 
every right of slavery to parties interested, and which 
in history were subscribed in view of a resolute, inflex- 
ible demand of all reasonable protection, most certainly 
do secure to the South, while the government stands, a 
constitutional right to j)ros€cute her system of domestic 
slavery without defamalion^ intermeddling^ or obstruction 
on the part of the North, 

8. The ohfeet of the guarantees confirms our definition 
of the rights of the South. The North and the South 
had set out to form a harmonious national family ; to 
construct a peaceful, happy, and prosperous Union of the 
two sections of the country. The object of confedera- 
tion decides the conduct of the parties. Whatever con- 
tributed to accomplish this object was right and cove- 
nanted; whatever exerted an opposite influence was 
wrong and covenanted against. Now these slavery 
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guarantees Y/ere granted expressly to carry out this fra- 
ternal co-existence of the parties. They were delibe- 
rately framed and subscribed to prevent all dissatisfac- 
tion and collision ; and to promote rnutual respect and 
friendly co-operation. In view of the special object of 
all the slavery clauses of the Constitution, therefore, 
the South was and is entitled to a peaceful, respectful, 
and profitable prosecution of her inherited social cus- 
toms ; and the Korth was, and is proportionably bound 
to abstain from all such courses of language and conduct 
as were calculated to disturb the peace, destroy the 
respect, or obstruct the profits of her institution. 

"We are forced to conclude, therefore, that the langmige 
of the constitutional gu^irantees, the <iemanc2 they were 
framed to meet, and the object for which they were sub- 
scribed, incontestably establish two facts. First? By the 
Constitution of the United States of America, the South 
has secured to her while the government stands, a 
national right to hold slaves^ and of course to buy, sell, 
employ, transport, and universally manage them as 
she had ever been accustomed to dg. While, by the 
same Constitutioo, the North has deliberately surren- 
dered all right, while the government stands, to dis- 
honor, and provoke, or confine the South by j^ny sort of 
intermeddling with her institution. 

Has the South ever stepped beyond this broad, well- 
guarded Constitutional platform of Southern rights? It 
is said that she has. Her attempt to take her slaves mio 
the Territories is pronounced an encroachment upon 
Northern rights. But wherein lies the trespass ? 

1. Were not the Territories equally won by the 
prowess or purchased by the treasure of the South? If 
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you deny the Soathern man's right to carry his slaves 
with him into the Territories, you destroy Ms CmstitU' 
doml property. For the use of the owner—is the primary 
idea of property, and that use you obstruct. 

2. The explicit language of the Consiitutioyuft guaran- 
tees sustains this general view, and settles the question. 
The Constitution has distinctly settled the rule of appor- 
tionment for representaiwes and direct taxes—in two rela- 
tions. First, for the states already included, in the 
Union. The Constitutional rule of apportionment for 
these, requires that you add *Ho the whites," " three-fifths 
of all other persons." Mark ! The act of the Constitu- 
tion is this : in the States—it presupposes the existence 
, of slavery, and secures to slavery a share in the privileges 
and burdens, of the government. But this , is not all. 
The Copstitution goes out to every inch of the bounda- 
ries of the present states. It looks over into the Terri- 
tories' and upon the people all around. It is familiar 
with the idea of new States." It expects their annexa- 
tion, and makes a rule of apportionment touching repre- 
sentation, not only for the states now included, but 
also for those states which " ma^/f 5e mcluded^^ hereafter. 
What is that rule ? The Constitution determines that on 
admission, they, too, shall be allowed, in cpnnexion with 
the whites, a three-fftlis representation for all other per- 
sons^^^ i. e, for their slaves, 

ISTow, he who says there shall be no more slave states, 
exactly crushes out the Constitution. For the Constitu- 
tiQU says to adjacent territories, " In the present condi- 
tion of the populr*tion of the world, it is quite possible 
that you may have slaves or choose tohave them ; should 
it be that you so have or choose, our provision for the 
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contingency is this :^ — -when jou come into tlie Union, 
ijoiir slaves^ like those of the present state^j shall have " a 
tkreejifths^^ representatmi in the government. Thus, it is 
undeniable, that the great Oonsdtutional rule for the 
apportionment of the privileges and burdens of the 
government, presupposes, we repeat, presupposes^ that 
slavery may inhabit the Territories y which are to he annexed 
as states. He, therefore, who says True ! There may 
be slaves in the Territories in factj and if not, slaves are 
certainly in the Territories by ConstitiUional admission; 
but it matters not, 7/021 shall not take your slaves there 
palpably, that man sets himsetf above the Constitution, 
and stamps himself the encroaching party. 

3« The constitutional provision r ' Art. 1, quoted 
above, in a largo sense, nationalizes skvery. The "three- 
fifths representation and taxation of all other persons," 
is hot a. grant or guarantee limited to the South. It is 
just as applicable to the North iis to the South. Every 
Northern and Middle State in the Union may avail 
itself, this day, of this . universal provision of our 
national standard. State sovereignty, it is true, may 
reject slavery at will ; but if slavery does not obtain in 
every State in the Union, it is not because our constitu- 
tion has not laid down a basis for slavery and its claims, 
as large as the country— the whole country over which 
it flings its authority. Where now is the consistency 
of the Northern territorial doctrine? The constitution 
has spread out n foundation for slavery throughout all 
her States, but denied it to all her territories, /Why should 
she d<5 this ? If slavery is an evil, why is it not an evil 
in the States? If slavery may be allowed in the States, 
why not in the territories? Besides, where the consti- 
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tution makes rules, it makes them for all under its autlior- 
itj. And where is the first constitutional ^ or A excepting 
the territories from the great broad rule of the constitution ? 

4. Wisdom and the wise stand bj our interpretation 
of the constitution, James Madison, discoursing upon 
the introduction of new States, remarks: "I am clear and 
firm in opinion that no imfavorahJe distinctions are admis- 
sible in point of justice and policy; "and, adds, that "the 
Western States neither would nor ought to submit to a 
union which degraded them from an equality with other 
States.^* "The best policy," says Col. Mason, "is to 
treat them with that equality which will make them 
friends and not enemies." Shut out, now, the South 
from the territories. Express to them your operation. 
" You people <fl the South are not upon an equality with 
n^. You mix yourselves up wdth things which should 
not be adniitted in a well-regulated community. We 
cannot allow you to corhe into the common territory of 
the country with your slaves." Those unfavorable dis- 
iimiions^^ ^hich Madison says are inadmissible violations 
both of policy and of j ustice, and ought not to be submit- 
ted to, observe, if you please, the JSTorthern doctrine does 
not practise upon territories seeking admission into the 
Union, though this were bad enpugl^,; but perpetrates 
upon five of the old thirteen States. It puts them in 
Coventry, and says, " stand by, we are holier than you." 
How inadmissible, how impracticable are all such invi- 
dious distinctions in a family of free States! Distraction 
unto dissolution, must evei; follow degradation from 
political equality. We affirm, therefore, that the neces- 
sary fruits of the Northern territorial doctrine establish 
its heretical parentage., 
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5. Consult tlie contracting mind of the ISTdttli and 
of the South when forming the constitution. The 
Southern men, though slaveholders, respected them- 
selves, and were deeply purposed to be respected bj 
others or have no union with them. Suppose our 
Northern doctrine had burst into the mind of the fathers, 
and found nerve enough there to address the Southern 
delegates in the following language. ^' So long er, you 
keep ixt home with yoUr slaves, we will endure you. 
But in all coming time, when our boundaries shall be 
enlarged, and fresh lands shall throw open their fertile 
bosom to our people and invite their occupancy, and stir 
up a mighty emigrant spirit in the country, upon this 
common soil of the nation, which you have equally con- 
tributed to acquirb, we shall never allow you. to trespass 
with your miserable institution. Its barbarous cruelties, 
immoralities, and insujfferable dishonor, we cannot away 
with I . You may come in person, but you shall never 
enter our national temtories with your slaves." Had 
this doctrine been declared on that dav, in terms ever so 
decorous and kind, I need say, there never had been our 
United States of Amefiica, No ! never ! The entire spirit, 
principles, language, and conduct of the Southern dele- 
gates throughout the five months of constitutional dis- 
cussion, emphatically evince this. Let one indication of 
theii" determined protection of their institution and into- 
lerance of Northern intermeddling suffice. When James 
Madison read his resolution in the convention, proposing 
a method of altering the constitution, and Alexander Ha- 
milton seconded it, Ruiledge^ of So'v7th Carolina, sprang to 
his feet and said : " I never can aigree to give a power, by 
which the articles relating to slaves might be altered by 
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tbe States not interested in that property, but prejudiced 
against it." What an unreasonable resistance! Tlv 
power that made the constitution shall have no power 
alter it to the damage of slavery I How firmly and 
fiercely those men stood by their principles ! They 
would not trust Southern interests in Northern hands, 
tkough protected by a national constitution-— if that con- 
stitution had not the virtue of the legislation of the 
Medes and Persians. It was indeed a very bold demand. 
But the fathers had passed through too many conflicts. 
Well they knew there could bo no union, if they did not 
deal quietly and wisely with the temper and position of 
these, men. Mr. Maciison, on calling to mind the great 
interest of the South in exports and importation at that 
tinae, very ingeniously proposed an amendment, yielding 
to the objection for twenty years, by stipulating that the 
fourth and fifth septipns of xirt. 7, embracing these and 
other points, should not be alterable before 1808, by any 
power. The convention passed' the amendment ?2em. con., 
and the objector was appeased. ^ ^ 

If -any man would learn the genius of the Am^- 
ricaii, constitution, and the character and position of 
its Southern framdrs, he should never forget one car- 
dinal interpreting fact. The South felt that she had 
no motive for union but generous appreciation of 
Northern fellowship and aid in the Eevolutionary 
war. Their interests were all adverse to union, in 
their honest judgment. They must bring their slaves 
with them : it was their life. This, they knew, would 
revolt the North^ and work ceaseless chafing. They 
must favor Northern commerce : this, they knew, would 
just sp far diminish the profits of slave labor. They 
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frequently deplared to tlieir Northern brethren, ^^mde- 
2')endentf \ye can now sustain ouriselves, iinitedyWe gam 
nothing but risk alh" ,TAe?^e, exactly, lay the secret of their 
power. They felt that iJiey did not seek union, and deeply 
determined that they ^ould not peril their vital rights to 
secure it. No man can read the Madison papers and fail 
to be convinced, first, that no'iing could have induced 
the Northern delegates to propQse the present Northern 
territorial doctrine in the convention; and second, if 
they had proposed and persistently pressed it, our present 
national government would never have been formedv 

That oui* national territories are as open to the South 
as to the North is undeniable. Strong popular preju- 
dice, however, disqualifies us to sit in impartial judg- 
ment upon the great modern question — ^Whether the 
Southern man may not take his slaves with him when 
he . seeks home in the territories of the country ? 
And yet, in defiance of all prejudice, the consider- 
ations advanced, which we now repeat, would seem 
to place the matter beyond a question. 1. On the one 
hand every man lias a right to carry his property wher- 
ever he takes his person ; on the other, without one syl- 
lable of limitation, the constitution pronounces slaves 
to be property, not only by the force of the plainest 
words, but by the most significant disposition of them. 
2. In the essential structure of its leading principles, the 
coustitution presupposes the existence of slaveholding 
territories, and would hardly forbid a slave to go where 
it supposes a slave to ie, 3. Having laid a broad basis 
for the claims of slaverv throuo:hout all our American 
States, the constitution could hardly have intended to 
deny such a basis to all our American territories. 4, 
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If disparaging distinctions, an American statesmatt, 
discussing the constitution, pronounces so xmjust, un- 
wise, and insufierable, that even y^mi^m^6», should not 
submit to them, he wordd hardly consider them admis- 
sible amongst confederate States. 5. The sensitive and 
resolute stand of the Southern man to secure all rights 
and reject all indignities iW defence of slavery, could 
hardly have brooked the censorious exclusion of slavery 
from the equal enjoyment oi common national properiy. 
Surely the. South would sooner have parted with the 
tJnion and kept unsullied her honor and ber ancient 
iriistitution, than parted with luer constitutional rights 
iii the territories and her honor, and kept^ notliing but 
the name of Union and the mockeries of it. 6. let all 
these considerati 6ns be deemed invalid, yet the decision 
of th& Supi'eim 'Court settles the questic»n. 

^rational territories are obtained by purchase, gift, 
and arms. That the Sbuth paid her part in all territo- 
rial acqiiisition will not be denied. When the pulse of 
the Jforth beats niore generously they will find some 
apology for Southern sensitiveiiess on tlris siibject by a 
strict comparison of her own gift of square miles to the 
government, and 'am,ount of military service winning 
territory, with the terntorial donations and blo6d-shed- 
din<? of the South. ^ 

If the South perpetrated no encroachment upon the 
l^orth when she preferred an equal claim to commori 
prop^.Tty^ where shall we look for the encroachments of 
the South? Verily encroachments upon the North 
seem not a little like a myth in the brain of a dema- 
gogue. The vox populi it is which secm-es his per- 
sonal re-electioii' and the success of his party. These 
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are all lie lives for. It is liis very life therefore to 
know, study, and practise whatever creates a sensation, 
tells upon personal or party issues, gives or breaks a 
blow — ^in a Word carries the people. Tliat the glaring 
antagonism of the Korth, in the political world, w^onid 
raise the cry of Southern encroachment, was almost as 
certain as that the constitution of things in the material 
world will lift the sun evei^^^^^^^ 

the South eheroach upon the Horth ? "What has she 
to gain by the effort ? What has she to encourage the 
attempt ? The public sentiment of tlie,^Q^ld is against 
her 1 The prclominan t power of the Korth is against 
her I The very constitution of things will fling in her 
face Korthem soil^ Horthern climate^ and Horth^rn 
experiment. By past agitation, galled almost beyond 
endurance, what can ijaake her so ready to provoke 
heavier perseciitions I Ifo, indeed ! Take the slavery 
of the South as it was when Southern delegates travelled 
l^orth to make a constitution for the country ; take that 
very condition of slavery as it was then and there without 
stint, stereotyped in the constitution, and go now, not to 
politicians, or the press.) ox the party spirit of the day, 
but in some time of calmness, go down amongst the 
planters of the South, and visit the great body of the 
people at their firesides, and sound them as to their 
views and feeling^, and those of their fathers, on all 
this subject, and, my- word for it, you will come back 
pertectly convinced that there has scarce been a day 
since Southern men signed the constitution, when the 
great body of the Southern people would not have been 
content in the Union,, if the North had but secured to 
the slaveholder that ordinary social respect, and those 
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political and private rights conceded to him in the con- 
stitution. To deny that there have been occasions in 
the historv of thei coimtry when the South claimed too 
much, and trespassed upon the , rights of the North, is 
to deny their humanity; Justice, however, requires us 
to ackndwledge that, in general, such transgressions 
did not find their origin in the spirit and principle of 
the people so much as in the schemes and arts of poli- 
ticians. ■ ■ ' 

On the whole, let a candid man irtform himself in 
the premises, and duly weigh-^1. The peaceful object 
of confederation, and thence Southern right to kind 
treatndent ; 2. The preliminary reqmrem en t of the 
South, ihvolving Southern demand of respectftil treat- 
ment ; 3. The constitutional guarantees sitbOTibed to 
meet it^ carrying a Northern pledge of courteous treat- 
ment ; 4. The fact that these gu^^rantees are weakened 
l)y no concession^ to ISForthern fathers— in connexion 
with the further ' fact of an apparent absence of all 
strong inducements to such trespass ; and he will be 
prepared to believe that the South, in her general 
course of procedure frj^m the days of the Eevoiution, 
cannot be justly charged with overstepping the consti- 
tutional boiinils of slavery to invade the rights of the 
North. " ■ 

We submit it now to the fair-minded, honorable man j 
if our Northern fathers never received the shadow of 
a pledge from the South that slavery should be speedily 
abolished, then we, their sons, ishould not be quick to 
charge her with the spirit of encroachment simply 
because, in our day, Southern men stand strongly upon 
their constitutional guarantees, which they must do to live. 
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Let us go fartlier, a,nd throw out of our hearts all tliat 
provocation of temper we, the sons, havq suffered our- 
selves both to cherish and to diffuse, by acting upori the 
principle that the South in this day is both retaining 
and enlargitig bbj^ctiotiabk foundations, which she bad 
long since prbm 

And finally, let us welcome the sentiment^ that since 
we have so deeply wronged her conduct in; the past, we 
are the more bound to right her principles in the future. 

In reference to' the argument closed, and that I am 
about to commence, and indeed to all I have said, or 
shall say, I wish to be understood as desiring to do 
ample Justice arid honor to the principles and motives of 
a great b6dy of my brethren and countrymen, who feel 
that, for many excellent reasons, the system of slavery 
should be discouraged. But the point to which I would 
hold the consciences of these friends is this r — If you can* 
not accomplish your purpose save by countenancing the 
modern system of abme and hindrance, is not j 6m con- 
duct immoral? Do you not sanction the palpable 
infraction of a solemn covenant ? 

~ , , ' ' . ■ ■ '■ . 

III, Has not the North violated her constitutional ohliga* 
Hons upori this subject^ hy encroaching upon the South? 

What are the constitutional relations of the ISTorth to 
the subject of slavery ? 

Yy% have seen that the constitutional convention 
nationalized southern slavery. I know that this, is 
offerisive language to many persons. I would disturb 
no man ; but truth and justice require a candid exami- 
nation of the position assumed. If the convention did 
not nationaliziS slavery, how came Governeur Morris to 
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say that " domestic slavery is the most prominent, fea- 
ture of the aristocratic countenance of the proposed 
constitution." If nol^ how came Luther Martin to 
complain, " This system of slavery, which bound hand 
and foot ten states of tbe Union, and placed thei'n under 
the most abject and servile subjection, was approved by 
a majority of the members of the convention." Let me 
hasten to explain. I do not say that slavery was nation- 
alized in any such sense as to compel any man to become 
or remain, a slaveholder; nor that state sovereignty 
may not admit of exclude it, at pleasure.; nor that every 
man m^iy not entertain any opinion of the institution he 
pleases. But the constitution has nationalized the insti- 
tution of slavery in these two important respects : every 
man in the country, so far as the constitution is con- 
cerned, may hold slaves if he pleases ; and every slave- 
holder has the government of the country bo|:h to secure 
and to enforce all its recorded immunities and liabilities. 

In view of this undeniable fact, the constitutional 
relations of the North to the South ioaay be stated thus; 
The North covenanted^ hy all the sanctions of the constliuiion^ 
that they and their 'posterity^ whih the government stands^ 
would 7i€ver harasSj dishonor, or obstruct the South in the 
reasonable maintenance and enjoyment of that domestic 
institution loMch makes up so large a part of Southern 
society. 

This position has been substantially discussed, and we 
trust sustained in view of the language, the on^m, and 
the object of the constitutional stipulations upon the sub- 
ject, if corroboration is required, we shall find it by 
changing our line of investigation from generals to par- 
ticulars. The South sought protection. The North con- 
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ceded guarantees— guarantees, protection— of what ? 
Clearly of all that needed and sought protection in the 
circumstances. Clearly then the South t-equired, and 
the North granted, protection of those great ndiural rights 
which the South felt must be greatly exposed by ah inti^ 
mate union with the North. 

Nations, as well as individuals, have Si. right of charac- 
ter— di> right to be considered to t>e what they are. By 
nature all mankind feel this right-— and the value of it, 
both to their power and their peace. ^ The South did not 
disrespect hersfilf on account of her connexion with 
slavery ; yet for this very connexion she knew the 
North would be strongly tempted to depreciate her^ 
Whatever, therefore, might be the private opinions of 
her northern riei,^hb6rs, she demanded of the North a 
demonstration of respect which should protect her cha- 
racter against all such public wholesale defamation as 
would destroy her reputation, peace, self-respect, and 
influence in the Union. It is utterly preposterous to 
iiiiagiiie for an ihststnt that the South wdtild have 
accepted the northern guarantees, had it been announced 
at the time that they should constitute ho protectioh 
against that flood of vilifying speeches, paragraphs, and 
epithets poured out upon her, through a multitude of 
northern channels, during the last twenty years. 

Every nation, as well as person, is entitled to civii 
ireairrient Self-respect in all humanity feels this right, 
and understands perfectly how much power in the world 
and comfort in life depend upon its preservation. The 
Souths well knew that her claims to ordinary courtesy 
would be greatly exposed by close confederation with 
the N6rth. Nor did she consent to the proposed union 
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until she confsidered her claims to common civility pro- 
tected by the articles of the Constitution. How \itterly 
preposterous is the thought^ that the South, with all her 
quick, high-strung sensibility, would have entered into 
the union, had it beeuT; published at the time that the 
provisions of the Constitution were not designed to 
protect her feelings from all the scandal and abuse<^-all 
the scofis and taunts which have been so lavishly show- 
ered upon her from the North for many long yeai^. 

Every nation, too, has its right of ^^op&riy. This the 
South well knew she must protect, and sought to do so. 
But there had been no xinion of these States, if the 
South in early days had been thus addressed It 
shall be deemed no impeachment of the constitutional 
integrity of the North, if she stafids by for a long 
course of yeaxs, and does nothing to arrest the outrage, 
while the South is divested of tens of miliions of 
napneys by the adverse agency of northern men^ private 
and organii^ed, and often published and boasted ; no 
iiiipeachment of her constitutional integrity, though 
tliei:e should spring up in the bosom of northern popu- 
lation a wide-spread and violent prejudice against the 
constitutional rendition of the fugitive, and northern 
legislation giye it countenance. 

Finally, nations have right of happiness ; md who 
will contend that there has been a faithful protection of 
the guaranteed rights of the South on this head, when 
he reflects how deeply her peace has been disturbed by 
unkind, unceasing assaults upon her reputation, her feel- 
ings, her property, and all her foundation^ of comfort 
and prosperity ? 
Can a reasonable man pretend to deny that the South 
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souglit and the North granted, constitutional protection 
of her great natural rights? If the great personal rights 
of the South were no^ shielded by the guarantees of^4:lie 
Constitution, of what use were they ? If they were not 
framed and proffered fot this purpose, how canie the 
South to teept them? If, on the contrary, they did 
cover the great natural rights of the Sout|i, and were 
framed and offered for this express purpose^ then the 
North covenanted, by all the sacred authorities of the 
Constitution of the country^ that they and those who 
should represent them through the following genera- 
tions, while the government stands, would see to it 
that th0 South should not be harassed^ dishonored, 
or obstructed while legitimately sustaining the institu- 
tion of her fathers, but that her valuable rights of 
character, courtesy, property; istnd happiness, should be 
duly guaranteed under the wing bf the tJnion. Is not 
this argument irrefragabiy sealed by that great principle 
of interpretation pertinent to all language, and especially 
to that of contracts, viz.— that words are to be inter- 
preted as bearing Hi^ sense in which the speaker knows 
that the party addressed understands them. Bid not the 
North know that by her constitutional guarantees, the 
South would expect from her an honorable and a peace- 
able union, although she brought her institution of 
slavery with her ? 

An embarrassing question springs up here. The 
North, we contend, is bound to protect the character 
of the South. But the North may sincerely believe 
that there are many serious evils connected with this 
Southern institution. Has she now surrendered all her 
rights of judgment and speech in the premises? 
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Qertainlj not Vliere tli^n shall we draw the line of 
discrimination between the duties and the rights of the 
Northern man under the guarantees of the constitution ? 

On the one hand, we are free to say, that the rights 
of private judgment and free speech are so undeni- 
able and inestimable that, rather than submit to the 
mischiefs of their perm atient invasion amongst men, 
far better sacrifice forth^vith the noblest nation earth 
ever saw. We hold therefore, if any man conceives 
tli^it slaveiy is sin against God, or a political mischief, 
or involving personal and social degradation, <fec., 
he has a, pieifect right to entertain siich views ; a per- 
fecjb , right to express them to his fellow-men | a perfect 
right, by all decorous^ earnestj and protracted discus- 
sion, to convince him of their truth, and if possible bring 
him to adopt them. Tes, indeed 1 A more sacred, 
vital, and inalienable right — ^human nature never 
i-ecefiY^fi ^^om the hand of God. But oh the other 
hand, the; moment a IxortheiTi man goes beyond fair 
argument and decorous persuasion, on the subject of 
slavery, and commences any form of uncourteous 
address, censorious charges, belligerent agitation, or 
irrifating conduct, that monqient he not only departs 
from the rules of ordinary decorum, but violates the 
great sectional compact, and exerts a power delibe- 
rately surrendered in the constitution. Evidently all 
such conduct has a tendency to irritate and alienate 
Southern men, and thus break the national union. It 
is therefore a style of procedure from which the 
Northern man, by the object of confederation, stands 
pledged to abstain. Evidently all such conduct is a 
departure from^ that spirit of civility and forbearance, 
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on the subject of slavery, for which the Southern inan 

stipiilated, and which the Northern man 
substantially agreed to exercise. It is consequently 
conduct in violation of his solemn covenant in the con- 
stitution. In a word, since the obj ects of our national 
union lie ver could be accomplished, if one party were 
interminably exposed to the harassing and degrading 
assaults of the other, therefore beyond the civil utterance 
of truth— whatever in feeling, language; or conduct 
brought to bear upon th^ relation of slavery is calcu- 
lated to inflame the Southern man, and disaffect him 
towards the Iforth, and stir up the Northern man and 
disaffect him towards the South, is a breach of the great 
covenant of union. Clearly, therefore, all malignant, 
contemptuous, and hostile feelings ; all wounding, pro- 
voking, and defamatory language ; all depreciating, 
scandalizing^ and injurious publications; all speeches 
delivered, parties organized, and papers published puf- 
posely to itivalidate, iinsettle, and overthrow the Southi* 
ern institution ; all public and private denials of the con- 
stitutiolnal claims of the South; all political declarations 
that slavery has no reliable guarantees in the constitu- 
tion and must be abolished ; all administratidh of the 
governtnent with a view to undermine and eradica,te 
slavery ; all popular prejudice and state legislation that 
obstructs the enforcement of recorded rights ; all under- 
handed attempts to disaifect the slave at home, and all 
organizations and efibrta public or private to bear the 
fugitive beyond the reach of recovery ; all attempts to 
stir up insurrection by incendiary publications, Secret 
conspiracy, or open invasion— all, all such agencies, 
and all justifications or apologies for the same, are a 
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palpable breach of faith, a provoking denial* of the great 
American sectional compact. Whd questions the im- 
morality of such conduct ? That it tends to break up 
that harmony of the national ianiily we had engaged to 
promote, all mii$t see That it works this mischief by 
dishonorable abandonment of constitutional obligations, 
7ione can doubt. 

Thus that her guarantees obliged the North by 
language and conduct to practise all snch tolerance on 
the subject of slavery ds would tend to secure to the 
South reasonable etijoyment of her natural rights, in 
order to a quiet, honorable, and happy fraternity in the 
Union-— is established by tjie following considerations : 
1. AH such toleration wuB demanded by the South as a 
condition precedeM to confederation, and granted as 
such. 2. All such toleration is so emphatically embraced 
in the provisions of the constitution ^ that they mean 
notWng without it. 3. All such toleration is indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the union formed. 

If we w6re allowed to express the compact on the 
part of our Northern fathers we should employ sub- 
stantially such language as the following : "We 
covenant— that we surrender those opinions on 
the subject of slavery which we brought with us to the 
convention, but that we will practise all respectful 
tolerance of yours : not that we shall adopt-your 
customs upon the subject of slavery, but that you shall 
not be molested in the support of them during the 
entire period of our confederation : w^that we wiil 
honor or promoted your institution, but that beyond the 
language and influence of courteous suasion we will 
not suffer it to be dishonored or opposed in any such 
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matuner as shall wound, irpitate, or alienaite your feel- 
ingSj or molest and imperil our happy unioA, 

IC this is the just interpretation of the gr^at laws of 
the constitution on the point of 2vorthera and Southern 
differences, it is no difficult matter to decide which 
party ha«i adhered most closely to its constitutional obli- 
gations on the subject of slavery. 

We do not believe, as we have eontended above, that 
the South can be fairly charged with any ^memZ spirit 
or habit of disobedience to her constitational duties. 
But has the Iforth kept A^** covenant ? Has she main- 
tained her integrity in carrying out her constitutional 
engagements on this unhappy subject I Has she always 
or prevailingly spoken and acted with such considerate, 
eon^eieutiom moderation and forbearance in the pre- 
mises as to give the South no ground of complaint ? 
Has she said and done nothing ealeulated to disaffect 
Southern men and break up their honorable and happy 
co-operation in the Union? 60 and listen to any Ee- 
publican , speech on the floor of Congress, Go and 
read any issue of the Republican press from on^ end of 
the country to the other. Go and attend any Republi- 
can meetings, and give heed to their words and spirit 
touching slavery and the South. Open your ears to 
the conversations of men on the highways and at their 
firesides. In a word, gather up from every outlet of 
popular temper, from every exhibition of the spirit of 
the people, the beatings of the publie heart at the 
North upon the subject of our sectional relations. Far 
be it from any man to eharge every utterance of every 
member of the dominant party with intolerant hostility 
to Southern institutions— far be it froia us to deny that 
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many an American^ wliile standing in the ranks of those 
who ai*e opposed to the social institutions and political 
clainis of the South, has yet manifested a generous and 
Jiigh-aouled appreciation of the character, condition, 
and constitutional rights of the Southern section of our 
comnaon country; But who is he, so destitute of intel- 
ligence and candor as to aver that the every-day 
national exhibitions of the mind of the nation bear no 
testimony to him of a wide-spread and bitter anti- sla- 
very spirit, eveij way well calculated to provoke, dis- 
honor, and disunite the Southern branch of the national 
f^miiiy l The ti'utli is, there is no need of specifica- 
tion upon thi^ subject, for it must be obvious to every 
candid mind that by every natural development| the 
Hdrth has beep making perpetual aggressions upon the 
coilistitiitional rights of the South, and lately with a 
jedklegenessi whieli seems to have utterly fora:otten that 

. ,„ -. _ .■ .... - '. .:. . ■. VJJ ■ , 

this severe anti-slavery tone and movement in oiir 
day is a palpable infraction of the very compact Which 
lies at the fo^i^dation of the American Union. 

Let no ma-n siippose that this antagonistic element in 
Iforthern population is either limited or feeble, Stnidy 
its t^o great fountains of supply. Selfytyled Aholi- 
^^im / ,Its 0 and its organs may be 

found in almost every portion north of the Potomac, 
and beyond a question have been steadily augmenting 
ijn number and pow^r for the quarter of a century. 
In 1840, Abolitionism changed its field— the Church for 
the State— and set up 8>poUtieal in the place oin reUgiaus 
operiatipn, Sie American Anti-slavery, Society was 
divided at that time. Tiiose who retained the name-^ 
from centres of influence, such as Boston, l?ew York, 
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Pennsylvania, and Ohio, instead of struggling to intro- 
duce the community into their organizations, rather 
labored to impress themselves upon the community, 
employing for this purpose journals, agents, advocates, 
conventions, lectures, tracts, (fee. The measure of the 
power and grpwth of Abolitionists, therefore, is to be 
learned rather from the growth and power of their 
principles in* the community at large, than from aliy 
appreciable catalogue of the body. 

Judge its progress from its impression npon the 
political world. That portion which seceded from the 
parent society i4 1840, threw themselves fully uppn 
the political arena, and started the so-called Liberty 
Party, In 1840, they voted 7,000 ; in 1844, 64,000 ; 
in 1848, about 100,000 ; in 1852, 150,000 ; ^d in 1860 
Elected Lincoln. 

Judge its progress by its impression upon the reli- 
gious world. The American Missionary Association 
seceded from the American Foreign and Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, some fifteen years ago, because of their 
silence upon the subject of slavery, alid are supposed 
in general to be immediate emancipatipniMs. They 
made their first report in 1847. They had received 
but a small sum, and assisted but four Home Mission- 
aries. In 1852, they raised $30,000, and aided about 
sixty Missionaries. In 1854, they collected $50,000, 
and assisted near one hundred Missionaries. In 1860, 
they report $64,000, and near one hundred and fifty 

jxtissiuuitrit^. " : 

'Tis true you cannot measitre Abolitionism accurately 
by any or all of these stjiLndards ; yet Abolitionisni lies 
at the foundation, and has been the moving power in 
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these and other growing bodies, political and religious ; 
and it is fair to infer from their steady, rapid growth in 
numbers and power, the steady growth of the Abolition 
principle during the last twenty years. As to the tam- 
per of these fellow-citizens, with what a demoniacal hate 
do they curse the Constitutioi?. and its guarantees, and 
practically expel Southern men from all possible affilia- 
tion with themselves! What a* divisive virus do they 
perpetually and resolutely radiate through all the popu- 
lation of this latitude! 

p The second fountainrhead is strong anii-slavery or 
mnh Bepuhlicanism. Its advocates disclaim the designa- 
tion of AboUiidnistSy but seldom fail to prove their 
consstngiiinity by answeilng when Abolitionists are 
called, and defending when Abolitionist^ are assailed. 
This class of jSTorthern population is far more nume- 
rous and influential. It must be admitted, too, that 
like the Abolitionists, they do breathe out a public and 
virulent hostility to slaveiy, by all their doctrines, 
deliverances, and measures, which practically expels 
the Southern man, if not from all possible, yet from all 
comfortable political fellowship. Through all their 
well-arranged and efficient organizations, journals, and 
public and personal habits, as from a mighty magazine, 
what a countless multitude and diversity of hostile 
missiles are constantly showered npon the South ! The 
circulation of the most powerful and mischievous j9<?K^^- 
cal anti-slavery journal amounts to something like one 
hundred thousand daily and two hundred thousand 
weekly copies. If each paper goes to a family, and 
each family consists of five persons, then this sheet, too 
often spiced with a rich assortment of aiiti-Southern 
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arguments and flings, to a greater or less extent reaches 
more than a million of Northern minds every week. 
The most powerful and miBchievom reltgiom anti- 
slavery journal has a subscription of near seventy 
thousand — ^a circulation far outstripping that of any 
religipus paper of milder sentiments in the country — 
and of late more rapidly increasing than ever. If these 
two stand at the head of the catalogue, what a multi- 
tude of suborcjinate journals are perpetually running 
through all parts of the Jforth, publishing evil tidings 
of the South 1 Oh, let all our countrymen dwelling 
this side the Potomac, ponder this fact The North has 
an appetite that demands, devours, and digests this 
perpetual and prodigious flood of the very bitterest 
anti-Soi;^them aliment. Tell me, noWy which party is 
it that encroaches upon the other? Where are all the 
solemn constitutional guarantees of the Southern insti- 
tution? How can the North fulfil her covenant to 
embrace the South in honorable union, while vigorously 
training herself to kick the South out of all endurance ? 

The growing power of anti-slavery sentiment is fur- 
ther manifested in its numerous secessions, in late years, 
from the old foundations of Christian union. Time 
was when Presbyterians and Congregatipnalists, as a 
band of brethren, conducted all their missionary opera- 
tions in concert. But Anti-slavery forced o^ a strpng 
minority, who, for several years, have managed Hpgie 
and Foreign ]||[ission6 upon their own principles. Uptil 
recently, t}ie same brethren could tpil si^P by side ii^ 
the Tract pause ; but here, too, Antirsla^ery has split 
the body, and thrown a gulph between t)ip parts, 
Pnce Presley teriansj Methodists, "baptists, aiifi l^oyft 
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School Presbyterians, could all march together under 
then* respective denominational banners; but in late 
years Anti-slavery has ruptured them all. Christian 
imion is pazmrful union i said that agent tb^at can step 
through the land and sunder all sorts of the most 
venerable Gkristian families, cannot be feeble. 
It should certainly enhance our conviction of the power 
of extreme anti-slavery principles at the North, that 
the sacred pulpit^ and exoMed political statesma7tship^ 
the two strongest citadels of political rectitude, the two 
last bulwarks against national dissolution, have long 
been giving way before the resistless energy of this 
desolating fanaticism. Alas! the pulpit! Would 
you form some conception of the divisive poison 
which it has spread through the land, reflect how 
many of its cooimissioned occupaMs have already 
reached the bitterest e^ctremity of intolerance, and 
have revealed the fact by avowing thqir determined 
purpose to pai*t loith the Bible sooner than obey the 
constitution, and affiliate with the South. When the 
appointed expounders of the booh of the churchy in such 
numbers are content to lead the van in this crusade 
against the South— the country's last hope for the pre- 
servation of political fraternity must rest iipon eminent 
statesmen of every party stripe. These are the men to 
whom in times <^f trouble the country muBt ever look 
for sound expositions of the booh of tlie state ; the men 
whom she expects to come to her help, and make a 
stand against the profane violation of that early sec- 
tional covenant which composes the corner-stone of the 
government. But here, too, the patriot's last hope has 
fiaile4 hina. Those fundamental guarantees, upon 
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which, in an eventful hour, our yenerable ancestors 
built the constitution of the country, and the Union of 
the States— where, oh, where are they now ? If our 
constitutional fathei's could arise from their graves 
and look over the history of their beloved country for 
the last twenty years, what grief would bow them 
down as they surveyed the progress of the irrepressible 
conflict ; the- manifold encroachments of the North 
upon the constitutiohal prerogatives of the South ! 
But what amazement and horror would seize them as 
they i^ondeYQd ihe respdhses returned by the JPresident 
Elect and his Prmaier^ the acknowledged leaders of the 
dominant party, to their own anxious interrogatories 
concerning the present fearful condition of the 
country. Our fathers well knew that they hM secured 
to the South, iridisputably, the peaceful enjoyment of 
their Southern institution bv all the sanctities of the 
constitution they had framed; Yet, when they inquire 
of the now head-men of the nation,-— What is the 
object of your party f The answer is : " The party of 
freedom seek complete and universal emancipatiori." 
(Seward's Cleveland Speech.) The fathers wfeli^ knew 
their constitutional decree in the event of an escape-— 
that the combined power of the nation should rise up 
and remand the bond-man to the control of his niaster, 
and this^ that the rights of the slaveholder, by Northern 
compact, to the unobstructed service of his every slave 
might be untouched before the eyes of the world. Yet, 
when our fathers inquire further : " What is the work 
of your party The response comes back—" Slavery 
com ie, and it must be aholished^ and you a7id I must 
do it,^^ {Ibid,) Finally, when the fathers inquire— 
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" What are the plam of your party ?" The answer 
returns in the triumphant shout of the leader to his par- 
tisans: Bj these measures you " shall ^socm. trifig the 
parties of the country into mr effective aggression wpon. 
slavery. If this is too slow — thep, go faster if you can, 
and I will go with you.^^% {Ihid.) But we will not 
enlarge, nor need we do so. Call to mind that early 
day when Southern men, under the shelter of the con- 
stitution, travelled constantly through the country with 
their family and servants, and were welcomed by all 
the North, save, perhaps, here and there a solitary 
Quaker, and compare it with tlie present condition of 
Northern society— -and who so ignorant or uneandid 
as to deny that while the South, in general, has main- 
tained her fidelity to sectional stipulations in the 
constitution, there has sprung up in late years a power- 
inl adverse sentiinent at the North, which, powerfully 
organized, perpetually and provokingly encroaches 
upon rights which the constitution secm'cs, and under- 
mine* an institution which the constitution over- 
shadows. 

Let it not be said that your condemnations are too 
sweeping. You breathe an unkind, a reproving spirit 
upon the whole North. He that does this is a great 
transgressor. Thank God ! A very large body of the 
people would this day do justice to the South, if her 
rights in the constitution were brought fairly and fully 
before them. Besides the very many who have ever 

* We are very happy to observe Mr. Seward's recent indisposition to 
carry out his eistreme views. The unhappy conciktion of things in the 
country, in part, is surely the legitimate result of his earlier doctrines 
May his future conservatism counteract the radicalism pf the past 
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stood lip nobly in her defence, not a few of those wlio 
are numbered amongst opponents to her policy are yet 
very far from being oppressors of her principles. Qbd 
grant that all tlie large remains of mutual respect and 
kindness, ITorth and South, may be "Dreserved and 
developed. God grant that a kind heart and a good 
spirit may spring up, and be cherished here and there, 
and the country and the world be summoned to praise 
that most benign interposition of God, which shall heal 
our breaches, and reunite our warring sections by a 
warmer, closer, firmer bond than made us one people 
in the past. But if these earnest longings of many 
hearts are ever realized, we must fix our eyes upon one 
facti We must assure ourselves that there is an adverse 
spirit in the land ; that this fierce spirit it is which has 
principally wrought our disorganization ; and that obli- 
gation is upon us, and We must bestir ourselves to win 
it to our views, if we can, or overturn its strongholds, 
if we mnst. 

Let it not be said that the South would rob men of 
the rights of private judgment and free speech. May 
we not retort the charge, and say, It is not the South, 
but the North herselfV who imposed the prohibition. 
A man may do what he* will with his own. It was the 
North th^t deliberately covenanted, for consideration 
received, that she would never make such use of her 
personal rights as must damage the interests and dis- 
turb the peace of her neighbors. 

Let it not be said that the South demands impracti- 
cabilities of the North. For how is it possible that a 
great, intelligent, intrepid, and free people, in this free 
age, when national shackles are falling off in every 
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land, should be gagged, and forbidden to express their 
abhorrence of a barbaroiis relic, which in the heart of 
the freest nation under heaven, is bolstered up to frown 
upon all the liberties of the eal*th ? May we not 
retort the charge, and sa v. The resoonsibility of pro- 
viding the Southern man a peaceful, honorable partici- 
pation in the Union— remember, ^Sx'y^?^ to t/ie contrary 
notwithstanding— t\iQ iforth hei'self, with her eyes 
open, deliberately assumed. If now she provokes, 
dis^ifects, and alienates Southern men, or allows it to 
be done, her contract is broken, and she alone is 
responsiblci* 

Let it not be said, " But we insist iipon it, you 
expect an impossible performa,nce at our hand. "Who 
can put a bit upon the mouth of man in this free 
country? In the United States of America, who can 
rule down the very sheets of liberty — ^the daily jour- 
nals of the country- — to a definite tone Of respect and 
courtesy, upon the most exciting, imtating subject 
under heaven? The winds and the rains that purge 
tile heavens and fertilize the earth can be chained up 
to no such ptecision as shall covenarit against occasional 
storms and floods; so the spirit of liberty cannot be 
ruled down to an inviolable tenor of decorous phrase, 
especially when discussing the most flagrant outrages 
of freedom itself. My friend, you deceive yourself. 
The only inability in the case lies in the lack of a heart 
true to covenant. Public sentiment is the dominant 
power among a free people. Let the ITorth stand up 
honestly to her constitutional covenant ; let one neigh- 
bor, under a sense of its obligation, check the violence 
of another ; let the man who has been compelled to 
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read in his daily, a week's unbridled vitnperatioli of 
the South, say to the editor — Sir, we are under a solemn 
covenant of toleration on this subject, and if yon do 
not stop your abuse of our countrymen, I shall stop my 
paper. Let him who hears a bitter tirade from a poli- 
tician, aecustomed to pay such compliments to Southern 
institutions, hear it said on every hand— The man who 
has no better sense of national obligation than this, 
cannot represent me in the councils of the nation, Ih 
a word, just cherish a heart which feels, that when our 
fathers, for benefits received, shook hailds With the 
South, and pledged a courteous treatment of her pecu- 
liar institution, they : enforced upon their posterity 
a solid obligation, which dies with the government, 
and not before. Yes ! only let the ITorth stand honestly 
to her contract, and our sectional controversy iristantly 
comes to an end. 

But when it becomes something like the settled state 
of society at the North-^that the tongue in private and 
in public is frequently heard in violent denunciation of 
the South — ^that the press daily issues paragraphs arid 
columns of the bitterest scorn and contempt of the South 
— ^that more than a million of money, largely through the 
decoying encouragements of the North, is annually 
abstracted from the South — that regions of country rise 
up in violent opposition to the constitutional rendition 
of fugitives from the South—that a dozen states pass 
laws palpably tribvitary to this faithless prej iidiee against 
the South— that incendiary hand-bills are freely scat- 
tered over the plantations of the South^ — that secret 
conspirators here and there are ever planning arid work- 
ing to stir up insurrections in the South ; and finally, 
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when it has come to pass that there can be found men 
who will both execute and defend raids upon the South 
—I say now-— K you have a heart so perfectly swept of 
ail sense of obligation in the premises, that to all this 
you naturally respond— Oh, you pannot chain free 
speech ; jon cannot fetter the liberty of the press ; you 
cannot guard against every violent act of bad men; 
you cannot arrest the waves of popular prejudice in a 
free-thinking, independent community ; you cannot pre- 
vent legislation itself from taking an occasional step 
beyond the bounds of exact prudence and rectitude ; and 
if there ar^ vile men at the North, where do ypu find 
the community exempt from such an element of popula- 
tion? "—then I beg leave to put this appeal, solemnly, to 
my Kortbern friends : On this point of constitutional 
"^obligation to the South, is there not an universal demo- 
ralizatidn of Northern society ? And is not the solemn 
covenant of our fathers abandoned ? Yes, my Northern 
brother! and it should thrill your conscience to reflect 
that the Southern inan has never uttered the very firat 
word^nevcT entertained the very first thought of divest- 
ing ypu of that which he placed in your hand, when, for 
the same, you covenanted so solemnly to treat his insti- 
tution wit¥ toleration and civility. Oh, yes! it should 
start up your slumbering conscience, to think that if 
Southern men were, to-day, to inaugurate the very 
slightest movement designed to throw you back for 
your present commercial privileges, upon the status quo 
before the national compact, and insist that from this 
day nothing short of a two-thirds vote in Congress should 
sustain any one regulation of commerce in the country 
— ^you know, my Northern friend, you know that you 
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would turn tbe world upside down to crush to instant 
death the faithless dutrage, But lo l when, ^ereft ibr 
twenty years of your own equally cfear constitutional 
guarantee to him, the Southern man comes to you to-day 
and claims hi3 rights once more, what is your reply? 
You send him away, substantially, under the accustomed 
treatment of long years— " /am 7io< sensible of any^prac- 
iical ohligaiion in the premises f^^ Oh, should it surprise 
you that the South is out of heart, and dead to all hope 
of j ustice from the North ? C^-ndidly— is not the seces- 
sion of the South chargeable to the unfaithfulness of the 
l!^orth? ' . ■ - " ' , 

Finally. Let iti not be said, " But you reflect not that 
we, of this ninefceenth century, haye emerged fi'om the 
darkness of other days ; that a great new light h^ been 
shed upon us ; that we see, as with a beam from Heayen, 
that slavery is an unrighteous, odious, nefarious crime, 
and feel as though we had heard a Toice from God, 
charging us to discountenance, denounce, and destroy 
the accursed thing. Under these new lights, and heaven- 
prompted * cognitions,' how c^n we sit still and connive 
at this outrageous inhumanity ?" But stay, friend! 
That light is very quesiionahh which conducts you to a 
hreaxk of faith ! That progress is more than doubtful, 
which brings you to falsify your word, and nullify a 
sacred covenant I You must permit me yet once more 
to call you back to the recollection of early days. When 
your fathers and niy fathers assembled to build a nation, 
your fathers entertained just such sentiments of slavery 
as you now express. They indulged just such feelings, 
employed just such words, and evinced a disposition to 
do just what you have done in the past, and propose to 
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do in t!i0 fbture. But my fathers calmly afed firmly 
replied, that they entertained no such sentiments of the 
institution thernseives, and would be associated with no 
men who proposed to act upon them. Your fathers 
were reduced to a dilernma. They longed for the union 
of the South. They wanted /^er help in ^teV commerce. 
A question sprang up in the bosom of your fathers: 
" Although, in our judgment, slavery, in the abstract, is 
such ah evil; and should be treated with such decided 
and public discountenance, yet circumstances alter cases. 
To obtiiin all the advantages of union to fraternity, 
morality, Christianity^ and universal national prosperity, 
may we hot virtuously covenant, that from this- time we 
will withhold all depreciating, provokihg treatment of 
the subject ; that we will mdreoy^r pledge ourselves to 
our Southern brethen to manifest all such toleration of 
the practice as wtil enabh und wxilme them to live in the 
spirit and habits of hearty peace and friendship with 
us ? " They conferred, and decided this question— 
affirmatively. And now slavery from the South, and 
cotnmerce from the North, Were commitkd^ with a view 
to see whether there could not be framed such "a 5ar- 
gain^^ in the, premises as Would satisfy both parties, and 
secure a sincere national imidn. " The 5ar^am,"— never 
forget this— the Northern fathers themselves called it by 
that name— " THE BARaAiN,"; the bargain was made. 
The South gave her partr—-commem'aZ r^^ The 
North gave het8---m agreement^ from that tithe forth, to 
give to slavery siich practical toleration as would be 
aceeptahh to a SoutMrn man, Me&T me- how! My 
Northern friend, your right to abuse slavery perished 
ffien and there, Yotir' fathers— for you--^*^ 5iar^a^^ " it 
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away. It was surreudered in the constitutiouv Its 
grave lies buried deep amongst the foundations of the gov- 
ernmmt^ You msLj/ go and read its epitajyh to-day, and 
every day, in the c^itals of our Magna Ghartal I ; 

This whole controversy between tlie North and the 
South, we apprehend, may be shut up within a very 
narrow compass. Either slavery is such an institution 
as may. be virtuoiisly tolerated in its American circum- 
stances, or it is not. If slavery may be justifiably tole- 
rated, then the covenant of the constituiidn binds you, 
and you must cease your encroachments upon its gua- 
rantees, or be a guilty man. If you feel that yoxi can- 
not consent tp throw down the weapons of your abusive 
warfare upon the institution^ then in conscience and ip 
honor one only course is yours. Come squarely up to 
the Southern man and say to him, " My fathers mad^ 
a covenarrit fo-r me whiGh I cannot carry out. You must 
reconstruct the government to meet my. scruplesy or 1 
must leg leave to give up my part in it^ and retire from 
the TlnionP. This is the one only honest course for a 
Northern man. To remain lys. the Union and abuse 
slavery and slaveholders as you do, is to avail yourself 
of the commercial privileges of the government and 
pay nothing for thetn. It is to withdraw your capital 
from the firm, but insist upon your share of the profits. 
It is to take the specified government protection for 
your omn ^rights, but deny me the specified government 
protection for mine. Settle this question* Is a man 
lound hy his word? Are cm^enants to ielceptf And 
wli^en you do this, you settle our national controversy. 
But national hope begins to sink just here—the violei).t 
^'t^i\r^\d,YQvj m He plants 
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the soles of his feet upon the most sacred right ever 
sealed between man and man, and draws his sword 
upon the proprietor. What a pulpit this from which 
to preach " The encroachments of the South I " " The 
wrongs of the North ! " This man never goes hy the 
reinsy never feels his check ! If he must curse slavery, 
let him wheel to the right-about and go North, and 
begin with his fathers for making such a constitution. 
In rectitude, surely he cannot take a single step ^ 
the South, Bitted, ^and curbed, and reined up, held 
back by the strong arm of the government, if he 
does go Souths it is a T'mawcx^ from beginning to 
end. My ivvenA^ regula/dy dissolm your contract 
or go hy it, Never open your mouth to blame 
another, if you have to break a covenant by breaking 
silence. 

In this hour of the nation's darkness; let us look to 
God. He brings day out of night, and he can cause 
love and justice to spring up out of all this wrangling 
and wrong. Yes! He who combines the incom- 
patibilities of day and night, to heave out all blessing 
upon the, world, can make North and South kindly 
work together, to accomplish all those grand re- 
sults to liberty and religion, which "we had so long 
trusted was the glorious mission of our common 
country. 

IV. Where shall we find the Origm and the Eealmg 
of this unha/ppy Si/rife ? 

No man comprehends the sources of our national con- 
troversy, who does not include the different origin, 
history, character, avocation, and interest of the con- 
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tending sections. Nor is he any better informed, I 
apprehend, who does not set down the practical mleti' 
tution of Deism for ChHstianiiy^ or vsXhQT deistical 
and fanatical anti-ala^ery^ as thfe grand exciting cause, 
the present efficient agent of the strife. Let no one 
understand me to say that the anti-slavery man is a 
deist, or a sinner, or a disunionist. On the contrary, I 
need not affirm, that the anti-slayery brother may be in 
general as orthodox as scripture itself; as holy as man 
ever is this side heaven ; and as full of love, peace, or 
union, as mortal man can be. That there is nothing 
necessarily divisive in simple disapprobation of slavery, 
is establiehed by one august historical fact. Anti- 
slavery views were spread out in strongest exhibition 
before our Northern and Southern fath^i's in the con- 
vention, and yet they shook hands over the subject, 
and formed the Union, But that there are influences, 
which, imbibed by anti-slavery sentiment, do impart 
to it a fearful capacity to reduce all social organizations 
to their elements, the whole history of North American 
society for the last quarter of a centur/, abundantly 
proclaims. Observation sustains analysis, and proves 
that deism andyixTia^m^ incoi'porated with opposition 
to slavery, compose a sentiment which depreciates 
moral principle, and thus cuts the chord otm&i'al union 
in the heart of the abolitionist^ unhesitatingly tramples 
under foot all rights and interests that cross its path, 
and thus cuts the social chord of union in the breast 
of the so-called pro-slaveiy man; and by its fierceness 
and bitterness chafes to ultimate rupture and incapacity 
of toleration every remavni/ngiond of fraternity. Should 
the reader require clearer proof of the proposition, he 
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will find an attempt to advance it in the Ajppei%d{x, 
Be thtd suggested causes of our national disagreement 
ever so just or faulty, there is another queotion of far 
greater importance. How may this national strife be 
appeased ? How may mischiefs afflicting or impending 
be averted ? 

A very feeble hope of thorough deliverance, I appre- 
hend, is to be derived from conciliation or compromise, 
trom secessions or force-bills, from peace congresses or 
national conventions; even from acts of Congress, or 
amendments of the constitution. None of these con- 
trivances seeni to reach the foundation of our troubles, 
which I take to be providential displeasure on account 
of the general religious dereliction of the people : nor to 
touch the method of their action, which I suppose to 
be the radical divemity of sentiment between the con- 
tending sections. Where then shall we go to find true 
deliverance from the surrounding, overshadowing cala- 
mities of the country ? - 

The great God of mBn_ has given him a great rule to 
go by, especially under all the anxieties and perils of 
life. " At such a time as this, when earth offers no solid 
ground of hope, let us look up.and encourage ourselves 
in the Lord. Let us go to Him for counsel. Oh, let ns 
lay our blessed Christianity alongside the great wounds 
of the nation, and we shall soori learn that our religion 
is the great Healer of the earth — national as well as 
individual. 

1. Christianity will correct the temper of the J}forih 
concerning the institution of the South. 

I am aware that many persons apologize for their anti- 
slavejy zeal on this principle— they feel responsible ior 
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Southern slavery, because, as \hQ people in mass made the 
Government of the United States, therefore, every man 
is directly accountable for all that the government coun- 
tenances. The political theory is this : just as the people 
of a territory or a state make a territorial or a state 
government — so the people embraced by the old confede- 
ratio^h in the aggregate, made . the constitution of the 
United States. So says the constitution itself. " We, 
the people of the United States, do ordain and establish," 
&c. This, I apprehend, is a mistake. The true doctrine 
may be stated thus : The subscribing states as such, and 
not the people in mass, made the constitution. -Tis true 
that they did this, not second-hand, as they had been 
acx5ustomed to act, through their legislatures, or by depu- 
ties, but primarily by their people. That the states 
separately, and not the people collectively, made our 
government, is proved. Visibly : If the people in mass 
made the government, all prior political organizations 
must have been thrown down, in order that the people 
might have their self-governing power uncommitted and 
free for exercise. T But see ! Here are thirteen orga,nized 
states. Whence came they ? The constitution did not 
make them. Account for their existence after the forma 
tion of the general government,, if you can, except upon 
the principle that they made it. HisioricaUy : We know 
by the record, that the states respectively appointed 
delegates to draw up a constitution, and then that the 
states respectively ratified the constitution presented. 
Theoretically : " All powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution are reserved to the states 
respectively or' to the people." The import of this sec- 
tion is made perspicuous by the action of the several 
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states assembled in convention to ratify the constitution. 
Massachusetis declared, of all powers not expressly 
granted, " that they are retained to ike several states to ie 
hy (hem exercised^ Precisely, this is the declaration of 
New Hampshire, South Carolina resolves that " every 
power, not relinquished hy the states and vested in the gene- 
ral government of (he union^^^ %h.id states do retain. Yir- 
ginia claims " that each state in the unwnshnJi respectively 
retaiipu any power not delegated" by the same, &;c., &c. 
Thus the power that made the United States government 
cavfie out of the states respectively, and of course was not 
exercised by the people collectively. Literally: Surely 
the delegates of the convention that framed the constitu- 
tion, of all men, should know who its authors are, "When 
they acted in the formation of the constitution they 
expressed their action preciselv in these words— E'ot 
" We, the people of th@ United States."— but " we, the 
people of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Ehode Island, Connecticut^ New York, &c., &c., do 
ordain, declare, and establish the following constitution." 
When this resolution was passed, like every other act of 
the convention, it was placed in the hands of The 6bm- 
mittee of Style and Languojge^^ not to alter but to express 
the act For brevity and euphony, instead of recording 
it in the language brought in~" We, the people of* — 
thirteen long , rough, proper nameSj they simply general- 
ized what before had been specified^ and said — " We, the 
people of the United States," &c.; in view of the resolu- 
tion passed,- — " We, the people of the suhscinbing states 
(in union), do ordain and establish this constitution." 
Authoritatively : The Federalist tells us what every intelli- 
gent patriot knows, that our United States government is 
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partly federal^ partly national^ and ^.^/tly mixed, both 
federal and national. In relation to this express point, 
^Uhe foundation on ^wMch the government is huilt,'" James 
Madison thus expresses himself: *'0n one hand, the 
constitution is to be founded on the assent and ratifica- 
tion of the people of America, given by deputies elected 
for the special purpose ; but on, the other, this assent and 
ratification is to be given by the people, no^ as individuals 
composing one entire nation, hut as composing the distinct 
and independent states to wliich they respectively belong. It 
is to be the assent and ratification of fe several states 
derived froim the superwr authority in each stgie — the 
authority, of the people themselves. The act therefore of- 
establishing the government will 'NOT he a NATIONA.L, but a 
FEDEEAii ACT," (Fed. p. 213.) Now if thi^ be true, and 
if our Southern fathers never surrendered in the consti- 
tution the control of their domestic customs upon the 
subject of slavery, then the responsibility of a Northern 
man founded upon his power to control or touch the 
subject of slavery, is exactly as great and no greater than 
his responsibility and his ppwer touching an alleged 
immorality in the British government; . Most especially 
has he no right or power of interference, since the con- 
stitution itself places the whole subject beyond his r6ach. 
He may fight against the constitution oil account of its 
slavery guarantees if he pleases, but never, never against 
slayery under the constitution. 

It is a melancholy fact, which candor ^ must concede, 
tliat so, far from according to the South its double inde- 
pendence upon this subject, both original and constitu- 
tional, to an unhappy extent, the anti-slavery assaults of 
the North have been so persistent, belligerent, and abu- 
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sive^ that they virtually deny to the South her rights 
of private judgment, independent agency, self-respect, 
domestic privacy, personal peace, private property, and 
covenanted toleration. 

Breathe now the spirit of Christianity into the heart 
of the North and South upon this subject, and what is 
the issue ? All indecorous excess at the North wilf be 
instantly restrained ; all personal rights at the South will 
be instantly restored ; and the North and the South — 
slavery to the contrary notwithstanding— will entertain 
feelings of mutual respect and kindness, and preserve all 
desirable mutual influence. Oh, what a seasonable, 
refreshing boon ! The restoration of a becoming national 
temper upon this irritating subject ! 

2. Ghristianity will correct the judgment of the North 
(Concerning the institution of the South. 

The mair of color, like every other man, has two gi'eat 
interests. The one temporal, call it liberty; the other 
spiritual, the scriptures call it sal/oation* Especially in 
his present state of unprepared ness for freedom^ in rela- 
tive importance the former is as nothing compared with 
the latter. But the practical judgment of the North, so 
far as the influence of deistical anti-slavery extends, has 
precisely reversed this order, and thereby largely 
wrought all the convulsions of the country. The social 
mid religiouk^ irwprm^ement of the man of color ^ his 
all-in-all^ awakens comparatively no interest, is prac- 
tically reckoned of no importance in the Northern 
raind, while his personal freedom, which it were mur- 
der to put into his hands to-day, the man of color must 
have, though it cost the instant overthrow of universal 
social order; What an unbalanced intellect ! What a 
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perverted judgment ! You meet a man upon tlie streets. 
He has two rights : a right to draw a breath, and a 
right to take a step. You can destroy either of these 
rights of his at pleasure. You can put a \>xi\let through 
his heart and overthrow one, and jostle his person and 
overthrow the other. What madmen would the passers- 
by be d(r:}emed if they exerted all power to prevent your 
execution of the latter, but none to prevent yoiir exe- 
cution of the former I Touching the slave's right to 
take the step of temporal freedom, and to draw the 
breath of life eteriial, anti-davery has judged and acted 
very much as in the case supposed. 

But now let our noble Christianity take the case in 
hand, and what a wholesome balance she instantly 
restores ! Without depreciating one whit man's right 
of liberty, or any other natural right of man, Christian- 
ity looks atr the case as it is. It sees that these parties 
possess no present qualifications for freedom ; th^t the 
masters have no present right to decree their freedom, 
but stand under prior obligations to train them for ulti- 
mate enjoyment of all human rights. What then is the 
judgment of Christi£|,nity in the premises? That the 
liberty of the slave is so important, you may disturb 
the foundations of society to secure it for him ! Far 
from it. Christianity rather decides, that for the pre- 
sent, j^ro^m^ii?^ sdoial arid religious imprm^ement of 
the sla/ve is supkeme good. He therefore who 
would befriend the slave should cherish a wholesome, 
practical, and supreme regard for his sound worldly 
and religious culture. Who now can describe the solid 
comfort and profit which would accrue to the black 
man, our country, and the world, if our Christianity 
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were only permitted to rectify the practical judgment 
of the North touching the true interests of the man of 
color, and the true Obligations of the white man, North 
and South. 

3. Christianity will con^eot the consGience of the 
iTf^y^^A upon this subject. 

The providence of God lends its' sanction to the view 
of obligation suggested. Six capital acts comprise the 
history of the slave in America. By the fir&t, he was 
separated from his native land and thus cut off froin the 
fountains of paganism. By the second^ he was latideii 
on American shores and exposed to all the lights of 
civilization. By the third, he was j^laeed here in the 
relation of a slave, and thus, preserved, he could become 
the object of a benevolent plan of progressive eleva- 
tion* By the fourth, he became extensively christian- 
izedy and thus qualified to save others. By the fifth, 
an expulsive power returris him to his native eouhtry 
as fast as he obtains his freedom in this. Arid by the 
sixth he is re-established there in civilized, Chnstian 
colonies; and thus most effectually empowered to radiate 
recovering light among the degraded masses of the 
surrounding aborigines. I forget not man's evil part 
in all this history, but I would not close my eyes to the 
good use which God would maike of man's bad con- 
duct.* And, oh, if we could but concentrate the atten- 
tion of the "North upon these" facts; if we could per- 
suade her to remember that by votes in the constitu- 
tional convention her father^ opened the door .6r the 
impoitation of these African natives : that by their own 
ships they bore a prominent part in transporting them 
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from their native homes and selling them as slaves to 
the South ; and especially, that the inherited proceeds 
of thesfe slave sales are, this day, in the hands their 
posterity; should we not thereby plant one truth 
deep in her conscience, viz. That the great present 
duty of the North to the man of color in our cpuntry 
is, as much as in her lies, to do her part and woi*k har- 
moniously with the So!ith'in accomplishing that bene- 
volent purpose for which God in providence allowed 
his importation. Instead of doipg this, to give the 
South no credit for all she has done in elevatifig these 
imported Africans; to give the South no credit for all 
she has done ia christianizing these imported Africans ; 
to take no interest and lend no aid in the one opferatior 
or the other, but^ even to the destruction of the natio 
to fight the South in behalf of abstmct risjhts, which 
these felloW-m-enj even yet, have no capacity to enjoy, 
seems to me jtist the most unwise, unkind, and unfaith- 
ful mind for which, in the premises, the Iforth could be 
responsible. 

Oh, let our Christianity come to bur help, and rectify 
the consciences of the iforth, and bring up a strong 
sense both of the honor and of the duty, just so far as 
the Southern man will open the way, to stand by his 
side and work with him for the solid social and spiritual 
welfare of the slave. Let the JSTorth but do this, and 
what a healing of l^reaches ? What a dispensation of 
mercies! what a brightening of prospects ! should we 
witness on every hand. 

4. Christianity will correct the aims of the Forth, 
touching the institution of the South. 

What are the great interests of the colored population 
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of the South, and of the world, in the principles of their 
management? Decree the immediate and universal 
emancipation of the slaves of the South, and from one 
end of Christendom to the other, countless multitudes 
shall shout the praise of the edict. Yet a more censur- 
able mismanagement of the case it were hard to plan. 
As for the black man's liberation, it would be a death- 
blow to him, and he would disappear from the earth in a 
very few generations ; and as for the liberties and hopes 
of men in such a condition, in all time to come, libera- 
tion would be a death-blow to the true principle of their 
protection. Would you seek the true interests of our 
colored fellow-men, set it down, that the social elevation 
of the man of color, his capacity to take care of himself 
—this, this is his very greatest^ because most needed 
blessing in this life. Behold the four millions of slaves 
of the South ! For physical comfort, general intelli- 
gence, and the prospect of improvenlent in both, another 
such community of colored men cannot be found upon 
the face of the earth. You arrange, therefore, for the 
best good of the slave of the South at present, by per- 
petuating and improving the very causes which have 
brought up such multitudes of his color to a social sum- 
mit level, so far above that of any similar number in 
the world ? His conversion to Ood I I need not say, is 
pre-eminently his very highest good. There are this day in 
the United States, probably 600,000 colored commuai- 
cants of the church of Christ. Collect all the work 
achieved by the combined missionary energies of the 
world, measure it by souls saved, and you would pro- 
bably fail to find 200,000 hopeful, heathen converts — all 
told. To Christian philanthropy, is not this multitude 
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of colored Christian professors a most delightful and 
encouraging fact ? If a greater number of colored 
Christians have died in the past than live at present, 
then probably millions of souls have already been 
redeemed among the slaves of the South. When of old 
God brought the black man from his country^ and 
placed him in our hands, He said to America, Keep 
illis man* If by any means he be missing, then shall 
thy life be for his life." In the keeping of this pri- 
soner the South has not done what she should haf c 
accomplished. The ISTorth lias been yet more remiss in 
her part of the common charge ; but we will both shout 
our thanksgivings to Cil-od in view of the glorious work 
He himself has principally wrought. 

Let the North, study what God has done, and take 
counsel of our glorious Christianity. If she does, she 
will instantly dismiss from her ainis her wild attempt to 
inaugurate, in behalf of the man of color, a liberty- 
tiiumph, which he has no present culture to appreciate; 
and discard jfrom her soul that feverish apprehension of 
the political power of the South, which has led her to 
plan the eternal confinement of the slave in his geogra- 
phical prison, (See Appendix.) She will fix her heart 
upon this imported, intrusted stranger, and cherish a 
generous interest in his destiny. She will love to feel if 
God has done so much for his truest, best interests in 
the past, when the pbilanthropy of his fellow-men, 
North and South, was so feeble and questionable, what 
might not God do for him and his posterity in the 
future, if North and South would now shake hands in a 
covenant of sincere kindness to their humble prot6g6? 
She will say to the bondman of the South, Even to 
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promote liuman weal, I may not do wrong ; go fortli, 
therefore, into all the earth ; increase and multiply, and 
the God of thy fathers be with thee. All that we can 
do, through the direction of those intrusted with- the 
more immediate supervision, by hearty goad-will, pecu- 
niary contribution, wise suggestion, and earnest prayer 
to advance your progressive training towards an ulti- 
mate capacity for all secular and spiritual blessing, we 
pledge ourselves lienceforth to consecratCi When we 
look into the future, should the heavens be overcast at 
timep, and terrors spring tip again, and sight fail, we 
will bring up the better vision of faith, and say, 
' Hitherto the Lord hath helped thee.' ' Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow thee ail the days of thy 
life.' And finally, under all the fearful peculiarities of 
thy condition, and the dark forebodings of our own 
unbelief, we will strive to cherish the cheerful conlidence 
that the consummation of thy destiny vdll be as glorious 
as its commencement was unparalleled. ^ For ask now 
of the days that are past^ which were before^ Ihc^^iaee 
the day that God created, man upon earth, and ask from 
the one side heaven unto the other, whether there hath 
been any such thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it? Did ever Grod assay to go and take him 
a nation from the midst of another nation, by tempta- 
tions, by signs, and by wonders, and and by a 
mighty hand, and by a stretched-out arm, and by great 
terrors, according to all that the Lord your God did for 
you before the eyes of the world.' " Who can believe 
that our God— at work to save the world— by all this 
stupendous power, at all this terrific cost, has taken a 
nation from the very bosom of the darkest degradations 
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of the fall, transported tliem half around the world, and 
set them down amidst the brightest shinings of the 
saving light of heaven, ancl meant no good by it? 
Budes are onrs — events are God's. Let us bring up our 
faith to the loudness of the call of Providence. Eet us 
look away &om the comfortless temporal to the glorious 
spiritual bearings of the subject! Side by side let us 
work with Grod, for God's benign ends. And though 
thick darkness hangs over our vision of the issue, let us 
remember, that He who directs the movement is omni- 
scient In our place, "under his lead, let us work faith- 
fully, for the glorj of our leader, and the present and 
eternal good of our African fellow-men ; and let us keep 
up a good heart ; and for one, I am free to express mj 
trust, that in some way— nor do I care to know his plan- 
God is ablCj and has purposed to make the consum- 
mation of this movement as transcendently glorious as 
he has made its commencement in our day pre-eminently 
peculiar. Oh, that I could heave up all my fellow-men 
of this nation fi:oni the miserable littleness of q^uarrelling 
over the social relations of this mighty subject, to the 
Christian elevation of looking to the hand of God, 
and working supremely for the best good of the fellow« 
men he has intrusted to our keeping! 

Oh, taj country, what is to become of thee? Is 
there then to be no more a United States of America ! 
So long the pride of the K"orth American, and the 
glory of the world ? How it wrings the heart to think 
of it! What can be done in this dark hour? Com- 
promises may cmvneet^ but piin never unite the people, 
Qrffa?^h(^tion8 hand the hodjy sentiment onlj weMs the 
v^rtQ, Oh, friend and brother of the North, I fear you 
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have had too mucli to do in working out these 
dark issues. "Wrong is rarely confined to one party — 
nor do I insist upon it here. But in behalf of yourself 
and our Northern brethren, for God's sake, and for 
man's — ^will you not give impartial lieed to the serious 
convictions addressed to you on these sheets i Pray, 
think of it ! If the opinions here expressed ai;e true, 
and you will heartily adopt them-^this shall save the 
nation, as nothing else can I Before the God of our 
country, do joii not believe them, in the main, to be 
true ? Are you not assured that the Northern fathers 
were never authorized by Southern delegates in the 
constitutional convention to expect that slavery should 
be brought to a speedy close? In your heart, then, let 
the South have the benefit of this solid truth. In con- 
sideration for commercial privileges granted by the 
South, are you not assured that the JTorth covenanted 
to yield to the South all such claims and toleration 
upon the subject of slavery as would secure to her, in 
this relation, a comtbi'table, honorable^ uod piofitable 
participation in the Union ? Then, in your very soul, 
give to the South the full benefi^t df this most important 
right. Whatever pride, passion, assumption, and mis- 
conduct may have been justly laid to the charge of the 
South, are you not convinced that, on the whole, the 
South has not wandered very far from her stipula- 
tions in the great constitutional compact upon which 
the government was founded ? Let the South then 
have the full advantage of this important admission in 
your mind. Are you not assured, that the North, for 
long years, has allowed her people to carry out a vexa- 
tious persecution of the South, in the very teeth of her 
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own slavery guarantees, which has largely despoiled 
Southern men of that peace^ respect, and profit in the 
Union, so sacredly pledged ? If this be indeed so— and 
surely you will not deny it— should you not be wiiling 
to concede the wrong and make amends for it? Finally 
— Has not our national controversy its origin very 
largely in this unhappy truth : viz. that the religion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ has had too little to do with 
almost <2S NoHhern mrUiew^oTi the subject of slavery ? 
In the leading class of opponents, and in all others 
under their influence, has not a fanatical spirit been 
allowed to disturb kind relations, unsettle sound judg- 
ment, demoralize good conscience, and set the heart 
upon disorganizing ends ! Come now, friend ! Speak 
out from the sincerities of y our soul— -to save our glori- 
ous country-— will you not do right ? Will you not act 
sensibly, honorably, justly ? "Will you not permit the 
God of the nation, by his most blessed book, in all the 
matter of our difference, to breathe a kinder temper 
into your heart, to shed sounder light upon your ander- 
standiug, to set up a j aster rule in yourxjonscience, and 
place before you wiser ends than you have sought? 
But do this, and think of it— It shall save our people, 
as nothing else can. For—justice to the South ! On the 
one hand, it is the very last element of hopeful recon- 
struction of our divided country ; on the other, the most 
potent agent of a sound fraternity between our 
bordering nations ! Only let the North do right—only 
let her see, feel, and say— " We have all gone wrong 
in this matter of slavery. The South never troubled 
tis in her part of the contract, but fairly gave us all 
she engaged to surrender. "We, on the contrary, have 
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not secured to her what we covenanted to convey. 
We \\2i,\Q disturbed her where we promised ^^a^?^. We 
have suffered her to be dishonored where we vowed pro- 
teetion. And we have allowed to be taken away f roin 
A^r what we ourselves promised to restore. In a word, 
we have not kept our bargain with the South. Is o ! 
we have not ! I" Kow, my Northern friend ! Let the 
South do or fail to do what she may — will you do 
right ! For the sake of our country, the church, and 
the world — do right, my friend — do right. And by tlie 
constitution of things, and the fidelity of its author, 
heaven and earth shall see what the North and the 
South shall fed — that the work of righteov^sness is — 
PEIAOE. 
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Deism is that working of human faculties which accepts 
the existence, but rejects the character of God. It is the 
child of the fall, and therefore, spiritually, the perfect anta- 
gonism of the God of the Scriptures. It cannot shut out 
nature's displays of the majesty, wisdom, power, and good- 
ness of Jehovah, but it does not like to retain in its know- 
ledge his stricter attributes — holiness, justice, truth, and 
immutability — and therefore repudiates the entire revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ. Thus, deism reaches God by 
the very narrowest possible glance ; and this, as have 
said, altogether one-sided ; embracing his natural, but 
excluding his moral perfections. The pnmary result is 
this : Deism never sees the law of God : because this is 
built upon God's moral perfections as well as his natural 
relations. Consequently, to any valuable purpose, the deist 
never feels religious responsibility, nor natural depravity, 
uor divine condemnation, nor salvation by Jesus, nor glory 
beyond the grave. The ultimate result leaves the deist no 
heaven which he can appreciate beyond the fruition of 
natural rights. The illimitable enjoyment of property, 
character, liberty^ or life, constitutes the highest good 
that ever visited the imagination of deism. American 
history very naturally fixed the American heart upon 
liberty. British oppression had qualified us to relish it, by 
privation. The struggles of the Revolution endeared it, 
through hope deferred. The Declaration of Independence 
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brought it near, by heroic assertion. The surrender of 
Yorlitown flushed the soul with its conscious achievement. 
The praise of foreign nations for its happy developments 
amongst us, filled our hearts with an exultant sense of its 
admirable properties ; while the Fourth of July, our day 
of liberty- worship, annually feeds our devotion with its 
glorious reminiscences. 

It was perfectly natural that our passionate embrace of 
liberty should ultimately swell Mto fanaticism. Why not ? 
Fanaticismis a compound of two mental forces : the one 
direct^ seizing its object ; the other collateral, shutting off 
intermeddling claimants. Destroy the deism of the mind, 
and you open it to the inlet of a spiritual world, which 
must break up the maddening absorption of the soul in any 
single secularit}'". The immortality of man, his responsi- 
bility to God, the corruption of his nature, damnation to 
the sinner, salvation to the believer, the last great day, the 
fires of hell, the raptures of heaven— su<<h topics m these 
must exert a mighty attraction upon human thought, and 
furnish loftv standards for the measurement of mere secu- 
larities, and of necessity must lower down earthly liberty 
to its proper comparative insignilicance. But deistii nul- 
lifies all superior objects, and thereby protects the soul 
against all foreign intrusion, and leaves it to spend itself 
exclusively, intens^^ly, and perpetually (in our case) upon 
the^ glories of liberty^ and thus philosophically h^eeds 
fanaticism. Liberty, therefore, with very many in bwr 
country, is the heavefi of deism. It , is the one highest, 
chiefest good of man. All else is nothing to it. He who 
is stripped of his liberty is the accursed of the earth. 

Now, when this fanatical liberty of the iS^orth fixes its 
eyes upon the slave of the Souths is it any wonder that it 
should have roused creation to overthrow Southern insti- 
tutions? The fanatic*s eye sees nothing to relieve the 
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calamity it sui^f #ys. One dark, forbidding object fills the 
entire range o%bis vision. For his own adviintage, a 
tyrant has robbed; a feliow-man of the supreme good, and 
infixed upon him the sum of ail evils. No wonder he 
heaves and swells. O the fwieies ! the fancies that live 
in this world! This man's mind has lost its balance, and 
been turned upside-down. I sbali shqek and ein*age him 
to the very core of his heart by the utterance of a simple 
truth. In view of Christianity's doctrine of an immortality 
at hand, of unmixed and immutable good or evil, it is a 
matter of the mosO consummate non-importance whether 
man^s brief life on earth is spent in slavery or in freedom. 
Place liberty at the head of all secularities, and yet there 
is no one spiritual element of an immortal being, in itself 
considered, that is not worth more than ali the natural 
liberties of the generations of the earth. So thinks the 
infinite mind. For du™ the ages ivherein the Spirit 
of knowledge d^^elt in the souls of men, this very liberty, 
to every possible extent, on every hand, was both crushed 
and enjoyed, botjh individually and nationally ; yet. though 
that Spiiit was ^^ c^^^^^ with worlds upon worlds of all sorts 
of messages to man from the God of light, not one single 
word did he ever utter to speak the Ignominy of slavery 
or the glory of liberty. The enormous misconception 
which makes u;> this fanatical idea of liberfy\ which turns 
everything upside-down, and makes the highest and the 
lowest to change places — surely, in a world built to be 
governed by truth, such a principle mUst work incalculable 
mischief Let us rapidly trace the course of this deistical 
fanaticism in our country. 

l,~~It de2yreeiate8 moral prmcipU. 

I say not that extreme anti-slavery men have no principle 
—that, in general, they are not as good or even better than 
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Other men. But I say that their fanaticism is immoral in 
its tendency, and rather damages than improves their virtue, 
because by inherent necessity it exerts a ^oWer unfriendly 
to a Sense of moral obligation. This is indicated bv its 
temper. Love is the basis of all virtue. Excite the man ; 
start his fanaticism, and you will mark two things. His 
every breath seems to be violence and bitterness : nor does 
he appear to possess, on this point, anything like love in his 
nature. Recollect, the Spirit of knowledge, the Spirit of 
holiness, and Spirit of love, is ona and the same Spirit, If, 
therefore, you drive the Spirit of love out of your heart on 
any one subject, by that very act you have probably 
expelled the Spirit of truth ana righteousnass also. It is 
Btill more clearly indicated by its structure. The mind of 
the fanatic holds one dominant thought, to which all else iu 
the mind, or that enters it, must yield. In our case ^he 
• ruling thought is this : To h<dd a fellow maTi m bondage is 
probably the greatest, certainly the clearest sin in the 
world. Whatever comes along therefore, call it argument, 
obligation^ or what you will, to modify his sentiments— has 
less emc^e^zce to commend it to his adoption than his 
governing thought has. Eemember, too, that there is a 
furor in the heart as well as a Aa/o in the intellect of the 
fanatic. The moment, therefore, any separating element, 
no matter what, arises between his heart and its object, so 
ferocious is the adhesion that his soul will hate it instantly, 
assail it vehemently, and expel it violently. The result is 
that all moral considerations, like everything else, have but 
little power over such a mind, and will certainly be depre- 
ciated. Tell him that the constitution of the country is 
built upon the compact of the fathers—- that in consideration 
of the solid advantages surrendered by the South, we and 
our posterity have solemnly promised to concede the 
authority of the master. What is his reply ? Let the 
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constitution and the covenant slide— freedom is inalienable! 
Tell him the powers that he are ordained of God — that 
submission to law is Christian duty — and that our govern- 
ment demands of its citizens that they acknowledge the 
bondage of the servant. What will he say ? Down Ayith 
the government! It traverses man's clearest conviction 
to disparage man's highest weal. Bring the Bible itself to 
lay its teachings upon the mind of this man. Tell him that 
God says to the bondman : " Art thou called being a slave, 
care not for it ! When you have lost your liberty you 
have not lost your all. Obey your master faithfully." 
What does he reply ? " Liberty ! liberty 1 ! This is the 
grand primary right ! This the chief blessing of all! 
Away with the Bible if it crosses all natural instincts to 
break down all natural rights." The fact is, all adverse 
obligation is a dead letter in the line of this man's excite- 
ment. You cannot touch his conscience. Try the experi- 
ment. How can he conscientiously receive the protection 
of the government when, so far from rendering allegiance, 
he tears away from his master that slave which the govern- 
ment orders him to return if he should find him a fugitive ? 
He feels no difficulty. How can he trample southern rights 
under his feet, and yet consent to go on accumulating the 
blessings of commerce in the use of a privilege put into 
his hand by the southern man expressly in consideration 
of his promise to respect southern rights? But he is 
sensible of no compunctions. A very good man he 
may be in a thousand respects : on this point his moral 
nature is laid in the dust. The decisive fact is this : 
The inspiration of his object is the only law of the 
fanatic. To him this is all rectitude. All covenants 
and principles that would break the hold of his mad- 
dened mind are wnths upon the limbs of the Hebrew 
giant. Thus, you perceive, fanaticism breaks every womi 
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ligament which should hold a man in union with Ms 
neighbor. 

Jl.-—Deistzcal anti-slaver]/ tramples upon all Hg}^s and 
interests which cross its path.-^JuOVB for the slave, in the 
bosom of the abolitionist^ soon began to give way before 
the fiercer passion of hate to tl^e master. How, it would 
appear that the best interests of the beneiSiciary must he 
sacrificed to insatiate hostility to the slaveholder. No 
ordinary demonstration of this fact would seem to be fur- 
nished by that proposed interminable confinement of the 
slave within the limits of his present geographical abode, 
in which the soul of the fanatic appears to find such exult- 
ant satisfaction. To lay off impassable jail-bounds ibr four 
millions of rapidly gr^iag colored population in the heart 
of the most civilized nation under heaven — what a singular 
offspring from that mind which boasts of its love of liberty, 
especially the liberty of the black man. 

Before entering upon the discussion of this subject, I 
would premise again that I do not primarily embrace here 
a large class of persons, who, like the abolitionists, object to 
Southern claims touching fugitives, territories, slave states, 
etc., and who hold to slave confinement^ etc. etc., but have 
a very different mind on the whole subject — different views, 
motives, ajid ends. Yet this, in general, is true of such per- 
sons. They are more or less open both to the influence 
and the charge of abolitionism as they do in a greater or 
less degree sympathize with its doctrines and its spirit. 
On this topic the characteristic difference is this: In pro- 
portion to his separation from, fanatical anti-slavery the party 
will be apt to look out upon the interests of the world 
and seek to stay evil and do good; while the abolitionist, 
under the dominion of his too fierce fanaticism, will 
be more strongly prompted to look in upon slavery and 
the slaveholder, and by a cordon of free states drawn 
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close around, work to incarcerate, environ, and strangle the 
monsters. 

1. This measure of slave confinement upon^ a gigantic 
scakimust ultimately 4e8troy tlie liberties and hopes of the 
slave hy premnting their natural develop?nenL Supposing 
the South to enjoy in the future her ancient liberty of loco- 
motion, and that the same privileges hereafter shall sustain 
the same ratio of increase, it is calculated that her colored 
population will amount to near jSfty millions in 1960. This 
stupendous result ! Who does not see that it must prove 
an enormous abortion, if you undeii;ake to develop it 
within the geographical bounds prescribed ? But tell me ! 
Why have not these colored fellow-men at the South, as good 
a right to live, and grow, and fiourish in the earth as any 
other people under heaven ? Why are not their natural 
rights equal to those of anyoOther branch of Adam's family ? 
When God gave the products and liberties of the earth to 
man in the garden, did he not design that the man of color 
should have an equal share with the white man ? When 
God commanded the race ta increase and multiply and :fill 
the earth, did he not address the one as certainlv as the 
other ? Simply for the color of his skin, my Northern 
friend, why should you cast a fellow-man from a gift and a 
privilege which God himself has made the common heri- 
tage of the race? Under his former auspices, for genera- 
tions he has been steadily growing in a host of the richest 
natural gifts. He certainly has constantly improved in 
physical health, comeliness, and power ; in intelligence, cha- 
racter, piety, happiness, and universal culture. He has 
certainly made steady progress from the beginning towards 
a development which may ultimately qualify him, every 
way, to take his full part in all the social responsibilities, 
dignities, and enjoyments of his race. Why will you cut 
down at a blow all these richest blessings and hopes of the 
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"black man? After the God of Providence, through his 
Southern master, has done so much forhira and brought hmi 
on so far from the very darkest and cruellest barbarism 
towards hopeful deliverance from his every native degrada- 
tion-— by your barbarous edict of slave imprisonment, oh, 
why would you tear him away from the bright hopes which 
have long been very slowly but very certainly dawning 
upon his future, and throw him back into a condition far 
more calamitous than that from which the slave-ship 
rescued him ? My Northern brother, change your heart 
towards the black man. Love him w^armly, as many a 
Southern man does ; in his place, let him go out freely into 
all the earth, and increase, and multiply, and improve, and 
enjoy himself, as other men do ; and go thou down and 
stand beside his master, your brother and neighbor, and 
kindly converse with him touching ail those wholesome 
laws, institutions, and arrangements which mav most han- 
piiy develop all his faculties, rights, and interests through 
time to come ; and give him the full enjoyment of his pre- 
sent happy opening for his own temporal and eternal good, 
and the elevation of his continent ; and you will put your 
hand to one of the very noblest and largest works man 
ever undertook since he fell from the likeness in which God 
made him. Yes ! Do this, and you will prove yourself a 
far more sincere and sensible friend of the bond and the 
free than your insufferably tyratmical edict of Southern 
impalement bids fair to make, you, 

2, But this abolition discipline of the master, by the 
eternal confinement of the slave, does not limit its malice 
to the lower class of natural rights. There is a sense in 
which it virtually strikes at human itself with the most 
Tmsparing hand. The nature and objects of Southern society 
lequire that the whites should dwell amongst the blacks in 
equal if not superior numbers. This Northern project of 
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Soutliern impalement is respoDsible therefore for crowdmg 
within the present territorial limits of the South in the year 
1960, an agricultm-al population of near one hundred mil- 
lions of souls. Domesticate this enormous multitude of 
hitman beings upon the territory around which deistieal 
anti-slavery would build such insurmountable walls, and the 
gloom and the havoc which, though not planned, must 
inevitably follow, who can depict? So dense a population 
in so hot a climate, cholera, yellow fever, and plague must 
mow them down by tens of thousands ! Forced to go out 
and build their domiciles, and breathe the air along the sick- 
liest swamps of the country, climate fever must waste them 
fearfully through all the hot months of the summer; com- 
pelled to go forth and plant the arid sands and exhausted 
fields which cover half a hundred square miles in many 
portions of the land, what multitudes must starve to death 
for the lack of the common bread of life ? The improsper- 
ous condition of the master, and the darkening lot of the 
servant, must breed mutual discontent, and what ill-blood, 
insurrection, and murder, from time to time, must agonize 
and depopulate the universal region ! In a word, this dark, 
malignant decree, whatever benign intentions may sustain 
it in many minds, must eventually roll forth one broad 
wave of desolation and destruction over the entire popula- 
tion of the district inclosed. Remember! In xjoint of 
criminality, it matters not much whether I put a bullet 
through a man's heart and kill him instanter, or employ a 
month in gradually strangling an embryo ere it comes 
forth to breathe in this world of life ! Look out now upon 
communities which the past and the present assure you do 
certainly possess all the capacities, surroundings, and gene- 
rative powder, under ordinary providence, to throw out 
upon earth a hundred millions of healthy, hopeful people in 
I960. Move up and seize these nations ! By confinement, 
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Oppression^ and strangulation, deliberately prevent the 
birth of this prodigious population I Before God and ijiau, 
is it not somewhat as though you had regularly set to work, 
npon just such a multitude, the necessary causes of their 
destruction? And does it require yon to stretch your 
imagination very far beyond the boundaries of reason to 
enrol the probable issues of this incarceration of the South 
amongst the most stupendous catastrophes that ever 
stained the records of humanity ? When poor Lopez was 
strapped hard and fast to the Spanish chair, and the exe- 
cutioner behind began to screw up the metallic girt about 
his throat, I almost wonder that the earth did not shriek 
out from beneath, when, in an instant, the blood, cut off 
from its return to the heart, rushed out to the extremities 
of the skin, blackened every pore of his face, blood-shot 
both his glaring eyes, and before a crowd of living men, 
put the poor wretcii to a death that forcibly bereft him of 
nature'^s last relief, a groan or a struggle. Look ! my mad- 
dened friend of the.Korth, look upon your worse than 
metallic throttle ! Have you not thrown it around the 
necks of the forthcoming generations of a whole family of 
civilized states? By your own cruel, penal impalement 
may you not be near to turning the screw that shall 
garotte on this free soil of America scores of millions of 
your countrymen ? Is this a becoming work for the gal- 
lant friend of liberty and of the black man ? The most inh u- 
man suffocation of one hundred and forty-six English 
prisoners in the Black Hole of Calcutta ! The pestilence, 
death, and putrefaction of thousands of African natives 
cruelly crowded between the decks of the slave-ship ! are 
terrible tragedies. Bui; how narrow their dimensions! 
How speedy their rehef ! Ah, think ! In your great black 
dungeon of the South, when population shall become too 
dense for production, and labor and living too hard for 
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content, and hope can extract nothing but the blackness of 
darkness from the future, and staryation, and insurrection, 
and pestilence shall become the order of the day, and 
untold disasters shall agonize the souls and mow down the 
bodies of struggling generations, then shall be practically 
portrayed not the catastrophe which deistical anti-slavery 
malignantly set out to accomplish, but Avhat would seem to 
be the legitimate result of that lack of philanthropy, of that 
unreflecting malignity which animates its persecution of 
the slaveholder. 

We had seen that the fanatic would tread down the Con- 
stitutional rights of the slaveholder, and the august author- 
ity of the government. iVow?, we are assured that there is 
nothing too dear or sacred to be sacrificed to the demands 
of his inexorable wiiJ. The man of color, he whose patron 
he had/ a'*ssumcd to be before the eyes of the world, he 
in whose defence he had drawn his sword and perilled Ms 
peace — even he— must suffer the loss of all, if vengeance 
upon the grand enemy calls for it. He must be thrown 
into a dungeon, cut off from, God's prjraary gift to man. of 
the liberties and blessings of the earth; bereft of the 
divine privilege of unrestrained propagation and universal 
progress ; nor matters it much whether he be wasted from 
the face of the earth, so the fanatic's vengeance upon bis 
enemy be glutted. 

What, on earth, can safely confederate with such a prin- 
ciple ? We have seen that there is no such m.oral charac- 
ter as can bind the fanatic to any course of procedure at 
variance with his special object; and now we observe that 
there is no interest or class of men which should or will be 
wiUing to trust either his justice or his mercy in social 
union. 

in. — Finally^ it destroys political simcture. In a r{?pub- 
lic, no union, no government. Without common consent, 
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there can be no public controL He therefore destroys the 
government, who makes the political association of grand 
sections of the people insufferable. From its earliest rise, 
fanatical anti-slavery, with a steadily augmenting force, has 
been pr-pssing out upon the South its adverse doctrines, 
charges, demands, and procedures, until its violent, inexo- 
rable opposition has destroyed primitive affinities, set up 
invidious distinctions, and multiplied fretting hostilities 
beyond further endurance, and by its direct and resulting 
influence compelled the South to seek her peace in secession. 
To a considerable extent, all the forces of society have been 
suboi'dinated, very naturally, to the accomplishment of this 
work. XemmW/— with her schools^ colleges, lectures, 
periodicals, novels, and graver works : politics— with, her 
parties, platforms, speeches, papers, and patronage: reli- 
gion— \vith her tracts and organs, her family ancl Sabbath- 
school training, her sanetuary prayers and sermons, and 
her ecclesiastical protests and prohibitions : in a word, 
almost every power amongst men, organized or irregular, 
is subsidized to get up and bring out an " effective aggres- 
sion" upon slavery throughout the country. Upon the 
feelings of the South,^by all these forces, through all these 
channels, this severe spirit, directly or indirectly, for long 
years has been pouring out a flood of irritating defamation. 
From the oionership of the South, lii^orthern population 
along the borders, for long years, through byways and 
railroads above ground and below it, have stood ready 
to bear away every slave who could be disaffected and 
removed. Against the Constitutional rights of the South, 
for long years, throughout large portions of the ISTorth, a 
strong public sentiment and strong State legislation have 
sprung up, ostensibly to prevent Smithern kidnapping of 
Novtbern fj-eemen, but purposely to oppose Northern 
rendition of Southern fugitives. Against the honorable 
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equality of the South, from the political heiglits of tlie 
nation "you may now hear these dominant pronunciamentos: 
" No more slave States /"-—though slave States took part 
in forming the Constitution, ha.ve a door opened to their 
admission in the very foundations of the (Constitution, and 
from the earliest days have been constantly added to the 
Union. " No more transportatio?i of slaves into the terri- 
tories I'^'* — though the Constitution was constructed tO: 
accommodate slave-holding territories, and though in early 
days slaves were permitted to dwell for generations in tlie 
only territories of the country permanently free-^~made so, 
by the way, through the generosity of the South. " Per- 
^Mttial impalement of all slaves within their present geO" 
graphical limits This, though it is undeniable that any 
and every one of these imprisoning States, if it plearses so 
to do, has t'^e most perfect right, by the Constitution of 
the country, to import aii these slaves of the South, and 
domesticate th^m as such within their own territorial 
boundaries. 

All this fanaticism has done, not by one act of its own 
power, but by enlisting the co-operation of all sympa- 
thizing sentiment as far as she was able to secure it, seek- 
ing therein, however, more violent ends than many proposed 
who sustained the same measures. [How when the South 
reflected that from year to year it was in vain that she 
lifted her voice in solemn protest against all this unconsti- 
tutional persecution of Southern rights; that an anti- 
Southern party, if not perfectly, yet considerably imbued 
with this anti-Southern spirit, holds now the reins of gov- 
ernment in its hands ; and that recently, when the South 
was in the very act of secession, the dominant party, though 
strongly pressed, declined to provide satisfactory security 
against those mischiefs which the South felt she had great 
reason to apprehend from the unfriendly spirit and unco a- 
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stitntional progress of those now in power ; in view of 
these and other considerations, she concluded that in order 
to form ii more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to herself and her posterity, it became her solemn duty to 
dissolve her connexion with those States whose opposite 
and dominant principles and interests had now placed 
beyond her hope the legitimate objects of political union. 

Docs any man inquire — What is it that has dissolved the 
American Union ? Address vour attention to that deistical, 
fanatical o])position to slavery, whose ferocious appreciation 
of natural rights knows nothing of the balancing power of 
Christianity ; which has long been dividing conventions, 
families and parties ; churches, societies and denominations, 
all over the country ; beyond ail question this agent exerts 
a still biiiher power, and dissolves States and breaks f^ov- 
erument. Ah, how true is this ! Were it possible to 
extend an arm over the past, and lay hold of the very first 
stirrings of this principle, and tear out from American 
history all its direct and remote agency to the present 
hour, you would thereby leave the North and South so 
heartily united that creation could hardly drive them 
asunder. 

lyhat now sliall we think of deistical anti-slavery I 
will not say that no promptings of sympathy, no sense of 
justice, no generous bearing, no manly intrepidity, have 
throbbed in the breast of our missxuided fello 
not say that there dwell not in his soul elements which every 
noble man is forced to admire. But this I do say: His 
fanaticism, analysed, reveals, in astounding development, tlie 
unconscious but enormous hostility of sin to reason as well 
as to rectitude. In sprirtging into life^ abolition cuts off 
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God from man, and man from God, by nullifying that law 
which connects them. MentaUy^ it uptmiis the constitution 
of things by lifting liberty above praise and sinking Chris- 
tianity below contempt. Morally^ it tramples under foot 
love, conscience, compacts, government, and revelation 
itself, if they cross its creed, and would unlock its hold upon 
its object. PracticaUy^ it ruptures all it touches — ^families, 
parties, churches, nations. And finally^ such is its malignant 
and reckless will, it never stays to mark that the liberties, 
iiopes, and lives of patronized nations are mider its feet, if 
this but seems the shortest way to run down and crmh out 
that which it burns to destroy. 

Is it any wonder that our nation is divided ? What else 
could be expected of a principle sc self-willed^ unreasonable, 
immorcd^ malignant, and recJcless, set to work within the 
dominion of regnant, wise, holy, and immutable perfection. 
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Note A. 

TmGiNiA, Maryland, and Delaware, in early days, entertained the 
most honorable views upon the subject of slavery, if they were not tlie 
most efficient. Yjrginia, by the or^/mance of '87, ceded to the general 
g<>verninent her north-western ter/itoiy, embracing the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and '^''isconsin, now containing a population 
of 7,000,000 souls. Unlike Connecticut, Virginia made no reservation, 
and when the second half of the land shall have been sold at the price 
paid for the first, will have placed in the treasury of the United States 
$200,000,600. This entire teiTitory, vastly against her pecuniary interest, 
in demonstration of the sincerity of her anti-slavery opinions, she dedicated 
to freedom. She expressed her sincere conviction, moreover, by a, vote 
of her legislature, that it became her to manumit her slaves, at a proper 
ti^ia.: .Pfiy:ate emanc had been practised for along tiioe. Thrdugh 
a. course, of years the mjnd of Virginia was undergoing a change as to the 
benefits and duty of tjsis practice. In 1832 she made the definitive conclu 
sion that the experiment was a failure;' that emancipation wrought ihjmy 
alike to the servant and the commonwealth. It is a mistake to ascribe 
this change of views to thu high price of c-ottoii. The average price of 
cotton for twelve years previous to 1832, by American and British records, 
was more than twelve and a half cents per pound; since that period to 
the present day, the average price has been less than ten cents and a half- 
In 1833, it should be remembered, the American Anti-slavery Society was 
formed, and the abolition agitation commenced hi the JTorth, and has never 
ceased from that day to drive the South further &ad still further from every 
thought of emancipation. 

Let it be observed, first, that although the fathers may !>ave entertained 
the opinion that the Korthem tier of Southern States would probably 
emancipate their slaves, these States made no concession to the North on 
this subject, nor was there anything like a pledge given by them. 
Observe again, that the North were in no condition either to demand or 
even receive a pledge. They had exhibited a mental instability which 
prevented the possibility of any such thing. They came near, as frontier's- 
men say, to roUing hgs with the j?ro-slavery States. " You help me to roll 
my log ot commerce into the constitution, and I will help ydu to roll your 
log ofslaue}'y into the constitution." Virginia and Delaware stood firm on 
their anti-slavery ground, and any such notion as a pledge on this subject 
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by the border States to the North is preposterous. But observe onco 
more^ the expectation of the fathers that slavery would be speedily aban- 
doned by tlie South, in aii important sense, could not rest upon Virginia^ 
Maryland, and Delav/are. The difficulty did not rest with them,, and could 
not be removed by them. It was the extreme South that needed slavery, 
that desired siaverj'', and was determined to preserve gi'^avery. It was the 
extreme South only, then, whose co-operation was necessarj'' to encourage 
the expectation of the fathers. But the Northern fathers, for their own ends, 
leagued themselves with the South, and encouraged the importation of 
slaves, and justified their own expectation of the continuance rather than 
disappearance oi aiox&iy. 

Note B. 

I am aware that, in its February issue, the New-Englander, through one 
of its contributors, professes to review this position, and devotes to it some 
five or six pages, somewhat after the fashion of a rambling, infidel bur- 
lesque. The effort betrays little thought and less argument. 

My proposition consists of three ideas — a misswnary — plan—^f provi- 
dence. I suppose that God had his part in the transportation of Africans 
to this country: this lie seems to discredit: That this aetof God was 
according to plan: this he explicitly denies. That God's object was the 
salvation of the African : this, too, he seems to disbelieve. 

1. By denying God's agency in the slave trade, the doctrine of the 
review destroys God's aUrihutes. Save that exercised by God, is there any 
independent power in the universe ? Has there ever occurred an event in 
the production of which God employed no power ? If the slave trade is 
such an occ^arrence, then here is a moving agent wliom God does not 
pervade. Where is his omnip^^esence ? Here is an effect j^roduced inde- 
pendent of God's power. Where is his omnipotence f Here is an element, . 
a means, of which neither God's knowledge nor his goodness makes use. 
Where is his infinite wisdom? Where his infinite goodness? Not so 
the Scriptures — Who loorlceth all thingsy If this is truth, then God 
wrought the slave trade, and my first position is Scriptural. 

2. By denying God^s plan in the slave trade, the doctrine of the review 
destroys God^s reign. Does God ever act by chance, or by fate, or igno- 
rantly, or unconsciously? If 7iot, then God always acts by plan. But 
the review contends that God had no plan embracing the slave trade, 
because this fact would make God the author of sin. On this principle, 
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if God governs the world, he controls what he does not toneh. In nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of every thousand, there is notliing in 
man but gin: and in the one case of every thousand there is not one act 
•unmixed with sin. What can that mind mean by God's providence over 
the world, if providence makes no use of human wickedness to accomplish 
the ends of divine mercy ? I had supposed that tiio chiefest glory of 
providence lay precisely in this fact,' that God can and does employ man's 
folly , and wickedness, and malice, and self-destruction, and divine dishonor, 
to develop his own wisdom, and hohness, and grace, in man's salvation, 
and all to his own glory. Clearly the doctriiiti of the review in the 
'.Mew-Englander, that God does not work up man's sin iri his providential 
plans, espels God from the government of the world. Not so the Scrip- 
tures. "Who worketh all things'* — how? After the counsel of his 
. own willP Everything, therefore, that occurs in this world, good or bad, 
is embraced in the schemes of providence, and my second position is 
Scriphiral 

8. The doctrine of the review destroys all the dignities and prerogatives 
of the Almighty. It places what, I affirm to be God's agency in the slave 
trade, side by side with man's agency in the same, and pronounces the 
moral character of both to bo identical. CaUing' up the fact that men 
speak of 8Jx_ operation ,5.s ''- noble and grand," wiien its insti-umentalities 
are " adapted to the end and w^orthy to be chosen," the review inquires— 
"Does Dr. Stiles also mean tliat in this 'stupendous scheme of provi- 
dence' the Lord chose the African slave trade and slavery as worthy 
instr'umentalities for carrying out his plan of salvation ? And does ho 
give glory to God for his wisdom and preference of so excellent a means 
as the slave trade and slavery to save Africa? Then let him be con- 
sistent, and give some honor to men^ too, for choosing the same, and for 
now practising them, provided only that they seem to be guided by a 
purpose in sympathy with Africa's salvation. Let hiru condemn no one 
for being ever engaged in slavery and the slave trade," &c. "But if you 
praise God for the choice of slavery and the slave trade, do not blame 
men for the same choice ; only blame them because they are wanting in 
good motives, no matter what Uiesr iniquities." A man full of iniquities 
engaged in the slave trade, pray what kind of good motives can he have? 
The morality of an act depends mainly upon its motive— and you have 
given up almost everything in a bad act when you have given up the bad 
motive. This clumsy lugging in of good motives in this connexion seems 
to iildicate a starting back from the ground the mind set out to take. 
But let us examine tlie comparison instituted. There are three parts to 
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every act — rmtivey means, and ohJecL In the premises, God's motive is 
Iwly : for it is grace to the guilty, .-God's means are holy. As creator, 
preserver, and proprietor of the slave-trader, his ship, the wind, and tlio 
sea, he has a perfect right to make any use of them most pleasing to him- 
self. As creator, preserver, and proprietor of the slave, he has a perfect 
light to send him this instant to perdition as a heathen man and an 
idolater.^ Every greater contains the less. God, therefore, has a perfect 
right to subject the slave to eveiy possible degree of human oppression or 
temporal suffering. j^.ll, all are his own, and he does perfectly right to do . 
with all just what he pleases. God's object is holy, for in mercy he would 
overrule all for the salvaiion of th6 perishing. On the contrary, man's 
motive in the. slave trade is purely wicked: for it is love of filthy lucre. 
Man's means are purely wicked: for it is shameless, cruel injustice to a 
fellow creature. And man's ohjeci i^ purely wicked: for he seeks to enrich 
Himself upon the wrongs and tears of his unfortunate neighbor. How 
insane and blasphemous to pla.ce these two acts in the same category 1 
But this is not all. How ban he accomplish this, and bring down God's 
act in the premises to the moral level of man's? In one way only. He 
must first demolish God's rights as creator, preserver, benefactor, proprie- 
tor, and king of the universe. Wq repeat, the doctrine in the New- 
Englander, of necessity shipwrecks all the dignities and prerogatives of 
Godhead. 

4. The doctrine destroys the word of God. Search ever so diligently, 
and you will fail to find in all the history of the African slave trade of 
modern days an approximation to an act of j^.frican slave-traffic in 
the days and in the family of the patriarch Jacob. Jacob's son? kid- 
napped a free man, their own brother, and sold him in slavery out 
of a Christian into a heathen land. In these three respects, the en- 
slaving of Joseph has no parallel in all the abominable outrages of 
the modern slave-trade. Now just what I have said of God and the 
modern slave-trade, the Bible says of God and this most inhuman act. 
Not at all so as to make him the author of sin, yet for the good of man 
God planned and executed it. Says Joseph to his brethren, "Ye sold me 
hither." This is true, and you may weU be humbled for it. But this is 
not all the truth of the case, " for God did send me before you to preserve 
^j/*e." Just so in the numerous captivities of his people, God abundantly 
teaches us, no matter how shocking the atrocities of the human oppressors, 
that he himself planned and executed them all. What a thoughtless 
reader of th.e Bible our reviewing brother seems to have been. "Why 
does not Br. Stiles call on us to ponder the stupendous scheme of provi- 
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denco, and see that spiritual achievement, the religions good of mankind 
in God's employment of all the hatred, and lies, and murderous intents 
of the Scribes and Pharisees resulting finally in the deatii of his Son, iii 
order to accomplish the atonement. Does Br. Stiles preach in tliat way ?'i 
Yesl exactly in that way, and so does the God of the Scriptures. ^'Bun 
h&ing delivered by the deiermmaie coimsel and foreknowledge of God, ye liavo 
taken, and by wicked hands have cruciiied and shiin." Does not God 
himself aver that through the acts ol the Scribes and Pharisees He accom- 
plished the crucifixion of his Son, and delivtred^' him into their "hands.'' 
" Ye have iake7i"—^^ dciejmi7iaie counsel and foreknowledge^'''' — their deed, 
but God's plan. Should any man feel disposed to quibble, and say, that 
by his own words God went no further than to place Christ in tlie liands 
of his persecutors, let him give ear to anotlier word of God. " Of a trutli 
against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gatliered 
together for to do — Let me pause and inquire of the reviewer, have 
we not here all the hatred, and lies, and murderous intents of tlie Scribes 
and Pharisees "resulting in the death of God's son?" Aye, and more 
tool for God includes also the cruelties of the Gentiles. Now, liad God 
no plan, no agency in all this faithles.s, murderous hate of Jew arid 
Gentile? Let the Bible speak for Him. All these " were gatliered 
together''— be pleased to observe— "/(>r to do loliai thy hand and thy 
counsel deteimined befoi-e io he done^ Thus in that most noble shout of 
glory to God, endorsed by the sensible presence of the Holy Ghost, the 
apostles and apostolic church, praised as " a scheme of Providence," those 
very transactions which the reviewer seeuis so unwilling to ponder and 
praise Grod for. This truth has been held up before the whole world, in 
every way, in all ages. Beheld it in the institution of the Passover. On 
the fourteenth day of the month " the whole assemUy of the congregation 
shall slay the Paschal Lamby Behold it far earlier, for Christ is a lamb 
slain from the foundation of tlie world! Noi- is this prediction ordy. 

Leierminaie counsel and foreknowled,ge of God — ." Is not this pla?ining f 
^'■What thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be done—^ Is not 
this "a scheme f Without plan or scheme, where is ruling or reason ? 
The fact is, this doctrine lacks only potency to destroy God's word, his 
throne and his being. < 

Finally, the unfortunate reviewer falls into the very pit which he digged 
for his broth(*r. My cliief objection to the doctrine under discussion is its 
shocking profanity. The writer strives to lay this to my charge, but 
verily he himself is the only and the eminently guilty party. The one 
distinguishmg principle of the review is this: it makes God such an one as 
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niaiL Forgetting that God's exalted nature and relations place his rights 
and rule of action beyond all hiimarL compreheDsion; and that man's rebel- 
lion against the ia\y and. Gospel, makes it almost an impossibility for God 
to mrong man : forgetting that he crosses an impassable gulph who goea 
from all the moralities which make up any one act of God to all the crimi- 
nalities whicii compose every wicked act of a wicked man, the author 
seems to have imbibed an astounding error, and to suppose that if the body 
of God's act and the body of man's act are but the same, then the morality 
of the two acts is the same. Acting therefore upon the principle that he 
understands all the deep things of God, and has found out the Almighty 
unto perfection, he decides that any guilty conduct of the creature makes 
God equally guilty if he embraces that conduct in his plan of providence. 
No doubt he speaks from the sincere opposition of \m heart when he 
says, " Now, for our part, we are not going to ponder a stupendous scheme 
of providence, and admire it, and praise its author, wi>en the same 
riling in man we call 'wickedness' and 'outrageous cruelty.' !' Come, my 
thoughtless friend! bring your heart right up to God's facs, and hear 
God's own mouth say, '■^ I planned and ^predetermined the enslaving of 
Joseph " Does your heart dare to say, " I am mt going to admire you for 
itV^ Hark again to the word of God, " I 'planned and carried out all the 
murderous hate of the Scribes and Pharisees^ How does your heart beat, 
friend? Are you saying to God's face, " Jar/i nol going io praise for 
itV^ Is not 'all this rebellion against God, and a deliberate repudiation 
of the palpable Calvinism of the Scriptures? 

. - - • ■KC-.^ . n. . . 

" You mean me, and call me an ahoUiionisV^ Friend, you are rude. I 
did not mean you. I did 7iot call you an abolitionist. I spake distinctly 
of the extremest man— the deiatical auti-slavery man. I knew that 
you would make this cliarge, and burdened my sheets to give you no 
ground for it, I repeatedly admitted a partial similitude of sentiment, but 
distinguished you from the extreme man, exactly in the degree in which 
you had distinguished yourself from him, by your different sentiments and 
sympathies. Was not this perfectly just? How comes it, friend, that no 
book, sermon, or paragraph assails the abolitionist, but you instantly start 
up and say, " You mean me!" I will tell you. You know. that abolition- 
ism is a flagrant wrong, and you feel that you are too near to it. That is 
the secret. I have not charged you wi'h abolitionism, but your own con- 
science confesses you are an accessory of the party indicted 
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Suffer mo to officiate as your teacher for a moment. In unconscious 
self-defence, you pronounce aboiitionisra perfectly insignificant and unwor- 
thy of notice. We hav3 seen above, that you hng to your heart a great 
mistake on both points. The fact is, abolitionism in its nature is, liato, 
energy, and self-wiil personified: in its 'injluencef the prominent agent of 
rehgious and political division : in its treatment, the tirst arm that should 
be broken to reunite the people : and in its force working vast resultis, by 
conversion and midralizaiion. There are three classes of anti-slavery sen- 
timent in the country. The two first — Fanatical and Christian — need no 
definition.- The third and largest class of anti-slavery men in North Ame- 
rica, are the neutrals. They are iniddle-men^ precisely; some of them 
nearer to one estreme, and some to the other, but all having this charao- 
teristic mark — ^perfectly, they have neither the quality of the first nor 
the good quality of the second. I do not charge you with the malignity 
of the radical, but have you not lost the sympathies of the conservative? 
Do you cherish any reo^owaJfe interest in the Southern man and his slave? 
Do you ever listen with fraternal sympathy to statements of advance in 
secularities, morals, or religion, amongst the masters or slaves? Do 
you spend one hearty dollar in Christian or benevolent enterprises at the 
South ? Friend ! is it not a fact that your sympathies have been para- 
lysed? That your heart has been chilled? Have you not a half-way 
feeling as tliough you sJiotdd not heartily approve, admii, or adniire any- 
thing as good and tvaihy at the South ; and d,. you not live al<^g, to a great 
extent, spiritually incapable of any such open-hearted sincere fraternity as 
you do give to Northern men and objects, and should give to all? Why, 
my friend, you are exactly half-way to abolitionism. There are but two 
steps, and you have taken the first. If not of you, it is +i'ue of more than 
half that stand by your side, that through a thousand channels, tlie spirit, 
principles, publications, and agencies of extreme men have something to' 
do in destroying, in the mind, impartial estimation of the claims of the South. 
Say, friend, would he not be a blockhead who would take counsel of you, 
and go to work to heal the broil of the nation, and point out the causes 
which have produced it, but say nothing of extreme anti-slavery sentiment 
Your own outcry settles the question, and proves, first, the wisdom, and 
next the efficiency, of that class of tmths which you have felt so suiiahk to 
yoorselC 
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